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(Stamped Edition, &d.) 








ae” 
forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 


vance, are received by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 







For France, and other Countries not requiring 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB.} 





T7ING'S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING and m.. HITECTURE, 
ARTS and MANUFACTURES.—This ent, under the 
retin tine. of Professors Hall, ame ny ‘Daniell, Wheat- 
Hosking. Dyce. and ns! sted, and Mr. Bradley, Mr. 
Tennant, Mr. A. Moseley, and Mr. Castle. will be 
NED Dion TUESDAY, the ath of October next. "Farther 
joformation may be obtained at the Gocestery s Office. 
“september. | 1842. - Lo INSDAL k, Principal. 


‘INGS COLLEG E, i — DEPART- 
T of GE RAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE,— 
The lie of L ORES for the Matriculated Students will 
commence on ‘TU ESDAY, the 4th of October next P 
Di pIVINI TY..The Rev. the Principal, apet the C Raplain. 
MATHE: M: at C S.-Frofessor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A ; Tutor, 
. A “ 
auassics, Professor the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 


v. J. Bri 
ENGLISH LI T ER aTe RE.. Professor the R ev. F. Maurice, M.A, 
The Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
andother foreign languages,will also be resumed on the same day. 
Chambers are provided for such matriculated Students as are 
desirous of residing in the College ; and some of the Professors 
and ae connected with the College receive Students 
their 
mpartber. information may be cteeiped upon D apn plication at the 
tary’s Offic E, Principal. 
Sept. 1842. 
OT. THOMAS’'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
Seno, —Mr. R. D. GRAINGER will give his INTRO- 
LECTURE on Phys 1OLOGY and GENERAL 
AATUMY, on TUESDAY, ath October, 1813, at Twoo'clock P.M, 
Those Gentlemen who’ bave already entered as perpetual 
Popils, at the Wess Street ScHoo., will receive, on applica- 
tion to Mr. Whittield, Medical Secretary at St. Thomas's Hos- 
pial Tickets for attendance on the several Courses of Lectures 
towhich they had already entered at Webb-street. 


UYS HOSPITAL.—The AUTUMNAL 
con RSE of LECTURES will commence on SATURDAY, 


MEDIC CINE. -Dr. Bright_and De. Addison. 
MATE MEDICA..Dr. Addi 
ANATO! ons PHYSIOLUGY Mr. Bransby Cooper and 


ANATOMY, PHY SIOLOGY, and DISEASES of the TEETH.. 


DESCRIPT iW & ANATOMY..Mr. E. Cock and Mr. Hilton. 
DEMONSTRATORS..Mr. J. Birkett and Mr. Moody. 
SURGERY cs OPHTHALMIC SURGERY..Mr. Key and 


Mr. 
MIDWIPEN Dr. Ashwell, assisted by Dr. Lever and Mr. 


Oldham 
arEOL OG GICAL ANATOMY.,Mr. T. Y. 1 Mr. Hilton. 
CHEMISTRY --Mr, A. Aikin and Mr. A 
era ANY..Mr. C. Johns: nd Dr. 

gDICAL, IUHISPRODENCE. Ste A. “Fine 

EDICA aps = 'S..D: . Pt, 
ALS PHILO OPHY. Rev F. D. Mav 

CLINICAL LECTU RES and INSTRUCT IONS will be given 
m Medical, Surgical, Ophthalmic, and Obstetric Cases 

Dr. Gall will assist in their studies those Pupils who are pre- 

for their examinations. 
will be eam get el attend the Eye bahgmery, and the 

Obstetric Charity, and w 0 have the use of the Museum, 
Comparative Anatom oa Aeateeties Model Rooms, Library, 
Beading Room, and Botanic Garden, subject to regulations. 
= apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the 





























EDICAL EDUCATION.—CHARLOTTE- 
reser. SCHOOL of MEDICINE.—The WINTER 
ees COMMENCE at this Establishment, as usual, 


Perpetual to all the Lectures necessary for the College of 
Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall, 30 guineas, whereby a saving 
nearly one-half the usual expense of medical education is 


Professors of the School:—Mr. Dermott, Dr. Aldis, Dr. Har- 
tion, Dr. Scoffern, Dr. Brown, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. Cooper: the 
Lecturers being oy y_Tecegnised by all a Medical 
== te United Kin 
sy instruction ‘given by the | Teachers to ets 





University 
AVacancy for men annual House Pupil, who will have extra 
instruction with unlimited Giespction. and whose 
will be ith the most scrupu lous 


care. 

Argly to Mr. Dermott, Doing, School of Medicine, 
Is, te-street, Bloom: Dr. Harrison, 14, Gower- 
street; or to Dr. raldis, 13, Old y/t A. 

ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate-street Within. The 
LECTURES will be delivered during the ensuing 


on the HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, b 
Esq., on Thursday, September 15th, 22nd, 29th, an on 


Three on CHEMISTRY. by Thomas Griffiths, Esq. Lecturer 
a at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on October 13th, 


on the ANIMAL CREATION, by T. Rymer Jones, Esq. 
of Comparative rT } a King ; be ege, London, on 
Ravember sn , 10th, 24th, and 
Tiree on the MUSIC of the CHURCH, Shy H. J. Gauntlett, 
ember 8th, 15th, and 22nd. 
s, Esq., illustrated 


on ASTRONOMY, by C. H. Adam 
Pparatus exhibited . at Her rMeventy s Theatre, on 








with the A 
29th, January 5th and 12th, 

Lectures cemaponee at Helt-past Eight in the Evening 

ja On There reday, November 17th, the Organ will be 

Classes for he the Study of French, Ficcution. and Singing on the 


ilhem, are etablish 
12, 1942, W. HERRING, Hon. Sec. 


NGLISH ACADEMY AT HEIDELBERG, 
pronducted by Messrs. MORNAY & SCHAFER. 

of Mornay, who is at present in London for the reception 

of Pupils for the above Establishment, about to be opened in 

beginning of October next, will be happy to attend to any 

mg ter Addressed to him at his residence, No. 18, Cottage 








DUCATION.—Parents ‘desirous of Educating 
their JUNIOR BOYS at an Establishment of the first 
class, reparatery to the King's Comore, and public schools 
generally, may obtain the Terms of Mr. Cradock, Bookseller, 
48, Paternoster-row, who will kindly answer any inquiries. 


BPucation preparatory for K1xe's CoLLEGE 
or Pusiic ScHoois.—Parents anxious to have their 
Sons expeditiously prepared, and their health improved, before 
entering these highly-popular Establishments, will have every 
requisite afforded them, in that delightfully situate Academy, 
Theobald’ s Grove (formerly under the late Dr. Brasse). The 
pleasure- -grounds, occupying 16 acres, are in the precincts, of 
Theovald’s Park, Herts. Gymnastic amusements and kind 
treatment conduce to the happiness of Mr. Fb. Thornton's 
Scholars. A dairy and farm-yard form part of the household 
comareete Terms, without ertras, propor.ioned to age. Convey- 
ance, N. E. Railway, Shoreditch, to W altham Cross Station. 








WALTHAMSTOW PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
7 HE MISSES ARUNDALE invite the attention 


of Parents to thei r pighir-sospostabie and select Esta- 
blishment for YOUNG GENTLEM » where every possible 
advantage is offered. Their system of preliminary education 
has proved successful in promoting the improvement of their 
Pupils. he house is large and commodions, with an extensive 
garden and playground. Each Pupil has a separate bed, with 
all the comforts of home. The most satisfactory references can 
a. Terme to be had on application as above. 
ept 








NEWSPAPER PROPERTY ON SALE, 

HE Proprietor of a PROVINCIAL NEWS- 
PAPER, published in a Manufacturing District in one of 

the Midland Counties, wishes to DISPOSE OF his Pee 
INTEREST in the COPYRIGHT, and the PLANT of PRINT- 
ING MATERIALS, being about to engage in other pursuits. 
Amount of purchase money, and copia required to work the 
concern, would not be less than 1500. The Paper is of liberal 
character, and has a good circulation, with an established ad- 
vertising connexion. A person of capital, independent charac- 
and ability. might make it a lucrative concern.—Address, 

by letter, E E, F., at t Mr. Charles Barker's Advertising Oflice, 12, 
- - acnaaes Cornhill, London. Principals only will be treated 








Zales by Auction. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. Lewis will SELL. ‘by AU JCTION, at bis House, 125, 
Flee TOUSE on TUESDAY, Septem 
HE HOUS HOLD. PURNITURE and 
EFFECTS of a a removing. 


STEAM ENGINE, PRINTING PRESSES, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on TUESDAY, September 27, 
A CAPITAL COLOMBIAN PRINTING 
PRESS—an Albion ditto—a Cogger ditto—Copper-plate 
Wheel Press —One-horse high-pressure half-beam Steam Engine, 
with Boiler and Fittings complete—Large quantity of Type, 

Frames, Chases, &c. &c. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, ae on BOOKS, BOOKS OF 
PRINTS, 
Mr. L. A, LEWIS will SELL on TE ESDAY, October 4, and 


three following 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
ires, Boards, and Bound; including Valpy’s Family 
Classical reirally 10,000 vols. —Shakspear: e's Plays, notes by 
Valpy, oontites printed in 14 vols. post 8v0., 250 copies— 
Coney’s Superb Work on Foreign Cathedrals, 15 copies—Sir Wm. 
Gell’s Pompeii, 2 vols. numerous copies—Lodge's Portraits, 4 
vols. folio a ee ace proofs—Sir Walter Scott's Works, 98 
ols, mor.— ible, 18mo. 900 copies—many copies of ‘the 
French editions Of the illustrated Arabian Nights, < ‘ontes de la 
Fontaine, Manon Lescaut, Diable Boiteux, Life of Napoleon, 
pouers. and quantities of other Foreign Books imported from 

aris, &c. 


25 TON WEIGHT OF STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
30 TON WEIGHT OF PRINTED STOCK. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on MONDAY, October 10, and five 
following day 
PWARDS of 25 Ton Weight of STEREO- 
TYPE PLATES, with the Printed Stock of numerous 
valuable and popular Modern Publications, many Thousand 
Wood blocks, ge! 


— D. A. TALBOYS’ STOCK OF BOOKS. 
LEWIS will SELL on MONDAY, October 17. and 
a = ‘gaewne. days (Saturdays and Sundays excepted), 
f heer PORTION of the very exten- 
‘naa se eu STOCK of the late Mr. D. A. TALBOYS, 
Oxford. 




















VALUABLE FOREIGN BOOKS. 
(RE LEWIS will SELL on WEDNESDAY, November 2, 

Rize BOOKS; including Bolandus Acta Sanc- 

toram, 55 vols. very rare—Chrysostomi Opera, 13 vols.— 
Gregorii Magni Doers. 4 vols.—Grevii Thesaurus Antiq. Roman. 
12 vols. L. p.—Gronovii Thesaurus Gree. a. 13 vols. L. P, 
~Polenil “Thesauri Antiq. Roman. 5 vols. Pp. scarce—Greevii 
et Burmanni Thesaurus Antiq. italia, Nespolis, &c, 45 vols,— 
Villanova Opera, 5 vols. rare. 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS ot, seit. on —. November 8, and 
o following d 


tw 
COLLECTION of “ENGRAVINGS, 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SEUL, - aaa. November 14, and 


N EXTENSIVE, ‘and VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of BOOKS, principally from the Country. 











TLAS PRIZE ESSAY ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS. The Proprietor of the ArLas Newspaper 

having determined on offering a premium of One Hundred 
Pounds for the best Essay on the Causes of, and Remedies for, 
the existing Distress in the Country, refers those who may be 
desirous of competing for that prize to the ATLAS of Satu ays 
pugust 27, and September 3.—6, SouTHAMPTON-STREET, 
TRAND. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.-WANTED 
immediately, in a market-town in the county of North 
ton, a respectable well-educated YOUTH as an xe Pree 
to the Printinz, Booksellin z, and Stationery Business. He 
would be treated as one of the family. Premiom 50/.—Address 
to A. Z., care of Mr. Ayres, 18, Sise- lane, _Bucklersbury. 


2 DINBURGH REV. IEW, No. 153.—. 
—4 ApVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number of the Edinburgh Review, are requested to be 
seut tothe Publishers’ on or before Friday next, the 23rd, and 
Bitxs not later than Tuesday, snk 27th instant. 

39, Paternoster-row, Sept. 17,1 


OOK CLUBS SUBSCRIBING TO 
CHURTON’S L IBRARY have th 
advantages offered them :— oe 
Ist, The subse iolion is calculated according to the number 
of volumes required, not by the number of memb: 
2nd, Any number of periodicals can be had—two counting as 
one volume. 
=e The standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes 
, Any new work of general interest is added to the Library 
wn ‘ae first application of a Book Society. 
Full terms, as well as those for single families, will be sent on 
application to 26, | Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


OTICE TO INVENTORS.—The OFFICE 
for PATENTS OF INVENTIONS AND REGISTRA- 
TION OF DESIGNS, is RE ee ED from No. 62 to No. 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, where all business relating to the securing 
and disposing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Pre- 
paration of Specifications, prewines of Inventions, is expedi- 
tiously and economically effected. 
Also REGISTRATIONS under me ew Consolidated Copy- 
righ tof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. ca 
A Prospectus, containing much cnn information, may be 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr, Alexander Prince, l4, 


Lincoln’ s Inn-fields. 
‘ERALS and SHELLS, 

















OLLECTIONS of MIN 
FOR SALE ON COMMISSION, at 50, Great Russell- 
street, Blo mpematy, Lond 

1. A COLLECTION of MINE RALS, consisting of about 1800 
Specimens (each me asuring from | to 3 inches in diameter), and 
containing most of the known substances, and, in general. cha- 

racteristic specimens; together with a number of small Models 
in brass, wood, als ass, &c., explanatory of the laws of crystal- 
lization.’ Price 4 

2. A COLLEC j TON of MINERALS. consisting of about 1200 
small Specimens; and containing numerous very select speci- 
mens of most of the known substances: among which are a 
series of 28 various Meteorites and Meteoric Irons; ; several of 
these last being of the rarest localities ;—-the whole arranged in 
— 3 pieces} in hooklike boxes. 35/. 

tiful SELECTION of SINGLE SPECIMENS of 
wine! AL ‘Ss ‘and SHELLS, and afew FOSSILS, at very moderate 
fixed prices. 

4. A COLLECTION of SHELLS, illustrative of 26) genera, 
&c., according to Linnzus, Lamarck, Gray, Sowerby, and other 
melee aatnere 201. 

fh. TION of 260 SPECIES of TERTIARY FOSSIL 
SHEL re yoke! from the Eocene beds of Piedmont; 
together with a sms all Series of American Fossil Shells of the 
same period. 132. 

6 A COLLECTION of. 1590 SPECTES of RECENT SHELLS, 
without names, 20/. ; or, if named, 27/ 


Roerar. BANK of AUSTRALIA, 


2, Moorgate-street, London, 
Directors— soyd, Esq. Chairmen. 
J. W. Sutherland, Esq. Vice-Chairman 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 
George W ebste er, Esq. ’. Robinson. Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq. Adam L dull, Esq. 
John Connell, . 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8, M I Matt Baste Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, and Pall Mall 
faniing Counsel—P. Laurie, 
en & W ebster, and ™ essrs. Johnstone 
Parqu 
The Directors grant Letters of c a edit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney. ane Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
mitted for collectior 
By order ofthe “Board, G. H, WRAY, Manager. 
Agents—Robert Allen, Esq. 8. St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh ; 
s. H. Thompson & Co. Dublin; and John Harrison, Esq. 
st. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, and bal 1c haring-cross.—Established 


97. rec 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. p. Sir "W. Heyzate, Bart. and Ald. 
W, Stanley C larke, _ F.R.S. | | Kirkman D. Hod gson, Esq. 
John © ‘oope, sq enshaw Lawrence, 
William Cotton, ‘Es m5 Ss. \J. "Petty Muspratt, Es 
Sir William © —. ty | George Shum Storey, esq. 
William Davis, Es ’. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. Ny. D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

R. Tucker, Secret ary. 

The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
of forty years. 

Insurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non- Re eturn System. 

f red in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
d to the liabilities of partnership: and 








Solicitors—Messrs. Parke 








ance Soci ‘Ss, EXpose 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Oflices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. 
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THE ATHENXUM 





— 








ISEASED LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pall Ma’ a 


Presi 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M. D. "G. C.H. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Sir William Burnett, K.C.H. F.R.S. 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. M.D. K.C.H. 
Di 4 ie a of twelve Directors. cities 
t ves assured at equitable rates. 
eee F. G. P. NEI SON, Actuary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR.- 
ANCE SOC ‘ery. » for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 
I oe. Le. . wana. —Capital, 500,000/,—Empowered 
jal Act of Par haone 
. or ectors—T. LA Mie MURRAY Esq. Sa. 
John Elliotson, M.D. John Rawson 
Jobn Griffith Frith, “ge John Riddle Seeatet, Esq. 
H. Gooden, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esy. 
George Lusgier. Esq. Jone ‘Thompson, K 
Auditors—Prof. W bieatsione, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8 3. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S 
Physician—J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. _Surgeon— ie Ss. _s 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens an nd On y. 





Now Py * ir" 

HE ARAB IDE: ATate. 

By S. W. } HBG 
Edward Bull, Publisher, 19. Holles-street, London ; to be had 
also of Mr. Watson, Bookseller, Princes-street, Edinbu urgh. 

Just INUAL ws rice 3s. cloth; or 2s. 6d. limp. 
MAN EVOTION for INDIVI- 
mama: - KS... of Scripture Readings, Hymns, 

and Prayers, for the Mornings and Evenings of Four Weeks, 
with Hymns and ryayers for various Occasions. 
AN OCTOGEN A} 
Lenten : Jackson %y Walford. 18, st Paul 's ; Churchyard ; and 
T. Ward & Co. Eetetsecter-see, 








In 12mo. pr ic 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. « on Various Subjects 
of DOCT a ona PRACTICE 
MES COWE, M.A 
Late Vicar of Galton Middlesex, Rural Dean, and one of 
Her mapeste’s 2 8 — of the Peace for the Counties of Mid- 
diesex and 
Rivingtons, St. Baul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & 

The most rational motives to Life Assurance are ; found i in the 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured, the Society affords succour 
to the assured himself (proportioned = 0 Sarwee payments) in 
the event of unforeseen reverses. division of profits. 

F. FERGU SON’ C “AMI ROUX, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN COMPANY, No. 18, King William-street, City. 


Trustees. 
artes Jes. Duke, Ald. M.P. see Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chair~ 


man. 
Benjamin Barnard, E: $4: Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq. 80, Basinghall-street. 

e principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer 
such reasonable advantages as may suit his. particular views. 
Thus, parties Assuring the Lives of others, may make their 
Policies secure. notwithstanding the Life Assured may go out of 
the | imits Curope, without the necessary ear of the 

a been previously obtained. Credit of half the 
rt for the first five years, allowed on Policies effected 
‘or on whole term of Life. Parties who have been Assured for 
five years will be allowed to borrow r the Security of their 
Policies, a sum equal to f the paid, less that 
‘or the first year. Advances are made 'to Parties Assured in the 
Office, on real or undoubted Personal Security, for terms not 
exceeding three years, repayable 7 

erate. Participationin Profits. Detailed Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application at the Office, or by letter addressed 
to the Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Sec. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, Londen. Established 1834. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.| Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 

James Burchell, Esq. p at Jayne, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Cone Robinson 

W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Sir Charles Douglas M.P. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
R Esq. M.A.Q.C M. 4 James Whiskin, Esq. 


jodson 
Capt. Sira. 'P.Green,h. 
ees—Samuel Arbouin, 7 | 8 Richard Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, ~ ae Philip Maxy Moore, Esq. 
e y 
The First Great t Division « of the pone of the Mutedttte 
Assurance Society will take place on 31st of December, 18 
In the meantime the Directors have caused an po hay 3 be 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1841. 
Age at Ad- Amount of 
mission. Bonus. 


























Annual Pre- 
Sum Assured. miom. 





£17 010 £100 9 
912 6 














These results take no credit for any part of the profits of the 
nt 1842. The divisions of the Society will take place on the 

ist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate weoueetienatery in 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its ear. 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to quan and 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the ome accounts. 

y order of the Boa 
PETER HARDY, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured, 

Honorary (residents. 
Earl of Errol 


| Earl S 
Earl of Courtown Lord v fecount Falkland 
Earl Leven = Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Nor Li 


ord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Si = } 


Directors. 
Jas. Stuart, ee. Chairman ; H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Samuel Anders in, Esq Charles Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair aterm, Esq. F Charles Maitland. Esq. 

w. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. pone Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident |F. IL. Thomson, Lisa. 
Charles bownes, Esq. 

Rowe Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
= success which has attended it since its commencement in 

834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
pet annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 

d insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiet Oa be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for . 

The amount of bonus added to wallele elnce the commence- 
nee of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1340, is as 

oll 

Sum YAssured. 

£1000 





Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months £13613 4 
1000 4 Years 


80 00 
1000 


3 Ye = 60 00 
1000 1 Ye 2200 
ery information will ‘ve oterded = application to the Resi- 
an Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, W Vaterloo, place, Pall Ma i, yet By 
Frederick Hale ‘I homson, Esq. Surgeon, 4 Berners-street, 
attends at the Oilice daily, about half-past ~1 o'clock. 





Just published, price &s. cloth 
OLT ON MORAL COMMAND, 8rd Edition, 
with vagious Additions. 
owes & Sons, li, Charing-cross, 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 75, 
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; REVIEWS 


Labours and Scenes in Southern 


By Robert Moffat. Snow. 


m the Cape Colony : it is easy of access, 
isd commanded by the British nation. In this 
jon, which we have been always disposed to 
maintain, we are now fully comfirmed, by the 
rasal of Mr. Moffat’s interesting volume. The 
bard and boundless plains of the Cape Colony, 
gantily clothed with vegetation, have awakened 
groving disposition in their pastoral inhabitants, 
and taught them how to face all the dangers and 
jificulties of long journeys. Hence it is, that 
thetradersof the colony think nothing of travel- 
ling 1,200 or 1,500 miles into the interior, where 
they spend a year or more at each visit, barter- 
ing with the natives. Nor is this kind of adven- 
ture confined to a few; there are, perhaps, not 
Jess than 200 persons in the eastern division of 
the Cape Colony at present engaged in traffic 
with the interior. But at what distance is the 
robable limit of these trading journeys? Where 
will they stop, or how far can they reach? ‘To 
these interrogatories we can only reply, that at 
the farthest point hitherto reached by these 
espeditions (in the vicinity of the southern 
iropic), there is no visible impediment to their 
further progress. Open plains, less naked and 
barren than towards the south, still invite them 
mward, and from the natives they uniforml 
experience friendship and hospitality. Onward, 
therefore, we doubt not, they will continue to 
march, . 

But, in the meantime, Christianity and civil- 
ition have struck deep root on the southern 
frontiers of the indigenous nations. The Batla- 
pis, about 150 miles north of the Orange River, 
ure now laying aside their savage manners, and 
patiently submit to missionary training. They 
read the Scriptures in their own language—an 
advantage which they owe chiefly to Mr. Mof- 
fa, Now be it observed, that the language of 
the Batlapis, which is at present taught gram- 
matically at the missionary schools, extends, with 
ilight variations of dialect, for many hundred 
niles through the interior, and is akin to all the 
languages of Africa, that of the Hottentots 
4, south of the equator. Indeed, the 
family of languages here referred to, extends 
everal degrees, probably, beyond the equator in 
the interior of the continent, and as far as 

cons on the western coast. In a few 
years, therefore, we shall have an adult genera- 
tin of Batlapis trained in the missionary schools, 
and disposed to associate with Europeans, while 
their language and traditional acquaintance with 
lative customs, will still enable them to engage 
in easy intercourse with their wilder brethren. 
These people, who are great travellers even in 
their present condition, and have explored the 
merior some hundred miles beyond the line 
rached by Europeans, will doubtless derive 
fesh courage, as well as curiosity, from know- 
edge, and will effectually aid us in penetrating 
to the hitherto inaccessible regions of equatorial 

tica, 

But before we indulge in speculations on the 
timate results of missionary labours in South 
Africa, we must give some account of their early 
yates; or rather we must follow the career of 

t. Moffat, from his first entrance into the wil- 

mess, till he succeeded in planting a garden in 
the midst of it. In 1817, our author commenced 
aching among the Namaquas in the desert north 

pe town, and in the following year, removed 

the northern side of the Orange River, to the 
ts of Africaner, a Hottentot chief, once the ter- 
tt of the Cape farmers. The society of wild 





Hottentots and outcast Mulattoes, offers little 
that is agreeable, and nothing can be more dull 
and monotonous than the every-day life of the 
desert. Speaking of a journey in the bush, our 
author observes :— 

“Some may think that this mode of life was a 
great sacrifice ; but habit makes it much less so than 
they suppose. It is true, I did feel it a sacrifice to 
have nothing at all to eat, and to bind the stomach 
with a thong to prevent the gnawing of hunger; and 
thus, under these circumstances, to break the bread of 
eternal life to the perishing heathen. Water was in 
general very scarce ; sometimes in small pools, stag- 
nant, and with a green froth ; and more than once we 
had to dispute with lions the possession of a pool. * * 
My meals consisted frequently of a glass of milk in 
the morning, another at noon, and a third at night, 
either sweet, sour, or curdled ; for the Namaquas 
had not the art of preparing it in the manner of the 
Bechuanas, which will afterwards be described. I had 
frequently pretty long fasts, and have had recourse to 
the ‘ fasting girdle,’ as it is called ; on more than one 
occasion after the morning service, I have shouldered 
my gun, and gone to the plain or the mountain 
brow in search’ of something to eat, and, when unsuc- 
cessful, have returned, laid down my piece, taken 
the Word of Life, and addressed my congregation.” 

The wild beasts, to be sure, are lively, enter- 
taining creatures, and we occasionally meet with 
a pleasant anecdote respecting their adventures. 
Take the following for example :— 

“ On our route homeward we halted at a spot where 
a novelscene once occurred, and which was described 
by an individual who witnessed it when a boy. Near 
a very small fountain, which was shown to me, stood 
a camel thorn-tree, (Acacia Giraffe). It was a stiff 
tree, about twelve fect high, with a flat, bushy top. 
Many years ago, the relater, then a boy, was return- 
ing to his village, and having turned aside to the foun- 
tain for a drink, lay down on the bank, and fell 
asleep. Being awoke by the piercing rays of the sun, 
he saw, through the bush behind which he lay, a 
giraffe browsing at ease on the tender shoots of the 
tree, and, to his horror, a lion, creeping like a cat, 
only a dozen yards from him, preparing to pounce 
on his prey. The lion eyed the giraffe for a few 
moments, his body gave a shake, and he bounded 
into the air, to seize the head of the animal, which 
instantly turned his stately neck, and the lion, miss- 
ing his grasp, fell on hisback in the centre of the mass 
of thorns, like spikes, and the giraffe bounded over 
the plain. The boy instantly followed his example, 
expecting, as a matter of course, that the enraged lion 
would soon find his way to the earth. Some time 
afterwards, the people of the village, who seldom 
visited that spot, saw the eagles hovering in the air ; 
and as it is almost always a certain sign that the lion 
has killed game, or some animal is Jying dead, they 
went to the place, and sought in vain, till, coming 
under the lee of the tree, their olfactory nerves 
directed them to where the lion lay dead in his 
thorny bed. I still found some of his bones under 
the tree, and hair on its branches, to convince me of 
what I scarcely could have credited. The lion will 
sometimes manage to mount the back of a giraffe, 
and, fixing his sharp claws into each shoulder, gnaw 
away till he reaches the vertebrie of the neck, when 
both fall; and ofttimes the lion is lamed for his trou- 
ble. If the giraffe happens to be very strong, he suc- 
ceeds in bringing his rider to the ground. Among 
those that we shot on our journey, the healed wounds 
of the lion’s claws on the shoulder, and marks of his 
teeth on the back of the neck, gave us ocular 
demonstration that two of them had carried the 
monarch of the forest on their backs, and yet come 
off triumphant.” 

The Hottentot nation is now reduced to a 
mere handful. Within the boundaries of the 
Cape Colony, or in a territory of 40,000 square 
miles, once covered with a Hottentot popula- 
tion, there are now not 600 survivors of the pure 
aboriginal race, and of these, hardly 200 speak 
the Hottentot language, respecting which Mr. 
Moffat remarks, “ that it would be no loss if it 
were annihilated.” Beyond the colonial boun- 
daries, the scattered Hottentot families may, 





perhaps, amount altogether to 3,000. But why 
are they not collected together and removed 
from the parched desert to some spot favourable 
to the growth of industrious habits? Oh! it will 
be said, such aremoval would cost money. Yes; 
but the Missionary Societies have large revenues, 
and ifthey do not actually prefer letting the seed 
fall on stony ground, if they are not more partial 
to the parade of labour than to its fruit, we can- 
not understand why they do not take the course 
which would be ultimately most economical, as 
well as efficacious, and boldly place at once the 
subjects of their solicitude in better physical cir- 
cumstances. To endeavour to raise the wretched 
dwellers of the desert above the abject poverty 
incompatible with the due developement of 
moral or religious feeling, is to struggle against 
the obstinacy of nature in her sternest mood. 

The great desert situate between the countries 
of the Namaquas and Bechuanas, has been hith- 
erto always described as impassable. Yet we 
find that it has been crossed by our author, 
though, unfortunately, his account of his journey 
over it is little calculated to satisfy geographical 
inquiries. Several rivers flow into that desert 
with a westerly or southerly course, and what 
becomes of them? Do they reach the Orange 
River? We may iafer, from our author's silence, 
that they do not; but we should have been bet- 
ter pleased to have had his positive testimony on 
that point. The following description exhibits 
to us a total change of scene :— 

“ Our course lay principally on the north side of 
the Orange River. Though we journeyed on the 
banks of a river in which there was an abundance 
of water, and though the country was well inhabited, 
we suffered aftlictively from thirst, as well as hunger; 
few villages being on the north side of the river, 
along which we travelled. We were sometimes com- 
pelled to scramble over rocky passes in the hills, 
only a fit abode for baboons, which were as plentiful 
as they were impudent. At other times we had to 
cross the river, to avoid the mountains on the oppo- 
site side, which arose, in the wildest grandeur, from 
the water’s edge. On reaching the waterfalls, we 
were kindly received and treated by a Coranna 
chief, called Saul, (to whom I shall have occasion to 
refer when treating of the Bechuana mission), and 
there we halted one day. He had visited our station, 
and felt exceedingly thankful for the kindness I had 
shown him. I was glad of this renewed opportunity 
to preach, and he was glad to hear again the message 
of Divine grace. The Orange River here presents 
the appearance of a plain, miles in breadth, entirely 
covered with mimosa trees, among which the many 
branches of the river run, and then tumble over the 
precipices, raising clouds of mist, when there is any 
volume of water. We proceeded on our journey, 
and entered a valley covered witha species of mi- 
mosa, the thorns of which resembled fish-hooks. * * 
The windings of the river sometimes flowed through 
immense chasms, overhung with stupendous preci- 
pices; and then like a translucent lake, with the 
beautiful towering mimosas and willows reflected 
from its bosom; and a rich variety of birds, of fine 
plumage, though without a song ; wild geese, ducks, 
snipes, flamingoes, in perfect security, feeding on the 
banks, beneath the green shade, or basking in the 
sun’s rays on the verdant islands, far from the 
fowler’s snare.” 

Where, then, are those cascades and translu- 
cent lakes; those verdant islands, and those 
groves peopled with such a gay variety of brilli- 
ant plumage? They are situate in the midst of 
a tract, the heat of which has been frequently 
compared to that of a heated oven. They have 
on one side the great Bushmen’s desert, in which 
it has been known to happen that not a drop of 
rain fell for five years in succession, and, on the 
other, that boundless expanse of sand, to which 
Mr. Campbell gave the name of the Southern 
Sahra. It looks as if some enchanter had there, 
in the secluded valley, created for himself a 
little paradise, far removed, apparently, from 
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the approach of mortal. When Mr. Moffat 
says that the country was well inhabited, he 
assuredly speaks carelessly, and would merely 
intimate that, in the early part of his route, he 
passed over a country which, compared with 
other parts of Namaqualand, was well peopled. 
The falls alluded to by him are evidently the 
same which Mr. Thompson named “ George the 
Fourth’s Falls,” and estimated to be 400 feet in 
height. This intelligent traveller saw them from 
the southern bank of the river, on that perilous 
journey through the Bushmen’s desert, which 
had nearly cost him his life. It was fit that our 
author, with such a smiling landscape before his 
eyes, should feel disposed to enjoy the desert, 
and accordingly he here describes as follows one 
of the luxuries peculiar to it. 


“ Being ignorant of the locality, and not knowing 
where the inhahitants (Bushmen) might be, we made 
no fire, lest we should be discovered, and we had 
nothing to roast. There were no trees, and we lay 
down between ridges or hills of deep sand. The 
wind was cold, and we had little covering, having 
left the half of our horses knocked up, and with them 
most of our carosses. The plan adopted by Mr. 
Haensel, a Moravian missionary, in similar circum- 
stances, occurred to me, and, like him, I made a hole 
in the sand, and buried myself, leaving the head out. 
I soon felt very comfortable, and, extolling the plan, 
one of my companions imitated my example, and got 
under the earth. I then told him that the missionary 
whom we were imitating, having once submerged 
himself in the sand near the sea-shore, was occasion- 
ally disturbed by huge crabs approaching him, and 
these his faithful dog kept at a distance. My com- 
panion asked, ‘And what are we to do if a lion 
comes?’ * Weare safe,’ I replied, ‘for he will not 
eat heads when he can get whole bodies. This 
removed his fears; and I do not remember to have 
siept so comfortably during the whole journey, in 
which we had often very sorry accommodations.” 


Before we quit the bush, we must relate one 
more anecdote illustrative of the manners of its 
motley inhabitants :— 

“ Reclining on a rock one day, waiting till my shirt, 
which I had washed, was dry, I noticed a crow rise 
from the earth, carrying something dangling in its 
talons. On directing my companions to the sight, 
they said, ‘ It is only a crow with a tortoise ; you will 
see it fall presently ;’ and down it fell. The crow 
descended, and up went the tortoise again to a still 
greater height, from which it dropped, and the crow 
instantly followed. I hastened with one of the men 
to the spot, and scared away the crow from the 
mangled tortoise, on which it was enjoying a feast. 
On looking around the flat rock there were many 
wrecks of former years; and on my remarking I did 
not think the crow was so cunning, my companion 
replied, ‘ The kites do the same thing ;’ which I have 
since frequently observed.” 


The object of Mr. Moffat’s journey eastward 
was, to visit the Griquas, and ascertain how far 
it was expedient that Africaner should emigrate 
to their country. The details into which he 
enters respecting the Griqua missions, may be 
found in other publications, and we shall, there- 
fore, pass them over in silence. We may as well, 
however, remind our readers, that the Griquas 
are the people who were formerly called in colo- 
nial Dutch, ‘ Bastaards,”’ that is to say, mulat- 
toes. Despised and persecuted, but bold and 
energetic, they gradually withdrew from the 
colony, and formed themselves into an inde- 
pendent community on the Orange River. 
Being advised to get rid of their opprobrious 
appellation, they assumed that of Griquas, 
which had belonged to an extinct Hottentot 
tribe. The missionaries have rendered them the 
most important services, and thus we have the 
curious spectacle of a handsome and vigorous 
coloured race of men, Christians, advancing in 
civilization, and speaking the Dutch language, 
who have established themselves as a nation, in 
the desert, 400 miles from the nearest sea coast, 





hoping there to preserve the name of their Hot- 
tentot forefathers. 

But the Griquas have serious difficulties to 
contend with. They are seated in the midst of 
barrenness, and their growing community, small 
as it still is, lives in perpetual dread of famine. 
But where, it will be asked, can they find a more 
promising home beyond the colonial boundary, 
unless, fighting their way through the interior, 
they dispossess other nations? In answering 
this question, we cannot help premising the re- 
mark, that the work of philanthropy is, gene- 
rally speaking, executed with less than a tithe 
of the spirit and intelligence displayed in the 
pursuit of gain. Of the immense sums of money 
annually collected in this country for the sup- 
port of foreign missions, no small amount is 
wasted by a niggard and creeping system, which 
falls far short of the end in view. In Namaqua- 
land, and in the deserts eastwards, near the 
Orange River, several missions are maintained 
at a cost considerable in comparison with their 
opportunities of doing good; and the mission- 
aries have to participate in the hard penury which 
chiefly countervails their humanizing influence ; 
they maintain, we say, a lingering existence in 
deserts ; while through the midst of those deserts 
flows a great river, the waters of which, with a 
little European science and no great expenditure 
of money, might be made to fertilize territory 
sufficient for the support of thousands. 

We have been at some pains to ascertain this 
point ; and we know, on unquestionable autho- 
rity, that the Orange River is bordered generally 
by a good soil, which only requires water to be- 
come immediately productive. Large portions 


of the valley below the country of the Griquas, 
are liable to occasional inundation, and exhibit 
alluvial tracts, from four to six miles wide, and 
many miles in length, covered with acacias, wil- 


lows, and coarse herbage. Nubia, below the 
second cataract, supports its thousands of inha- 
bitants, and yet it has scarcely a handful of cul- 
tivable soil; whereas the banks of the Orange 
River would almost everywhere repay the ex- 
pense of irrigation. But the Nubians, in most 
respects not superior to the Griquas, have the 
art and the habit of constructing the crazy water- 
wheel; and, which is perhaps of more impor- 
tance, the Nile rises much more nearly to the 
level of its banks than the Orange River. But 
what signifies this? Is not the pump superior 
to the water-wheel? May not the water be 
raised by very simple machinery to a height 
never dreamt of in Nubia? And might not a 
model farm, sure not to fail (we mean no invi- 
dious reflection), be established with a moderate 
outlay, in a favourable station on the Orange 
River, and large enough to supply abundance to 
the whole population of Griqua town? A tax 
levied on the cultivators, according to the quan- 
tity of water consumed by them, would more than 
repay the cost of the undertaking, besides pre- 
venting waste ; and if the assessment, with the 
eare of the machinery, were left to the people 
themselves, it would teach them economical 
management, and the advantages of co-operation. 
To the Griquas might be added such remnants 
of the Hottentot race, now scattered far and 
wide, as were willing to embrace an industrious 
and religious life. Thus we should turn to ac- 
count the only means of plenty possessed by 
the region in question ; and if the banks of the 
Orange River were occupied by a fixed and 
sedentary population, living on the produce of 
their watered fields, and draining the country 
round for the sake of those fields, would they 
not prove a great blessing to the colony, by 
checking the restless wandering of the farmers? 

But we must return to Mr. Moffat, who, in 
1820, fixed himself in the country of the Batlapis, 
among whom he has since laboured unremittingly, 





and with ultimate success. In 1801 the Dutch 
commissioners, Somerville and Truter, visi 
the interior for the purpose of buying cattle and 
crossing the Orange River reached, for the first 
time, the Batlapis, respecting whom they ma 
on their return, a very favourable report. These 
people, when questioned respecting the nations 
dwelling further in the interior, called them 
Bechuana, which merely means similar, or like 
ourselves. As far as their knowledge of the 
country goes, (and it reaches to a great inland 
sea, which appears to be on the confines of Ben. 
guela,) ali the nations are Bechuana, and speak 
Sichuana, or a language which is everywhere 
radically the same. When Mr. Campbell visited 
the Batlapis in 1815, their king Mothibi said to 
him, “Send me missionaries, I will be a father 
to them.” But when the missionaries arrived, 
and proposed, not to trade, but to teach, the king's 
countenance fell ; and though the strangers were 
tolerated, they could make no impression on the 
people, who disliked their magisterial tone, and 
aughed at their “ news.” This king of the Bat. 
lapis died afterwards in an encounter with the 
king of the beasts, or in other words, Mothibj 
was eaten by a lion. 


Such was the state of the Bechuana mission 
when our author joined it, and such it long con- 
tinued, till perseverance in doing good, and the 
complete command of the finely-constructed and 
mellifluous Sichuana language acquired by our 
author, at length opened the hearts and ears of 
the people. It was during this period of doubt- 
ful success, that Mr. Moffat made a journey 
north-eastwards to the Bauangketsi, whose chief 
had sent an invitation to him. In the absence 
of accurate — details, we cannot de- 
termine satisfactorily the situation of this people; 
but we suppose their country to lie about 400 
miles from the Orange River, and about 1000 
miles, by route, from Cape Town. Passing over 
the incidents of the journey, we shall come at 
once to our author’s interview with the king, 
which is thus related :— 


“ About ten o’clock a.mM., Makaba made his ap- 
pearance, with his retinue, and sat down opposite to 
my wagon. The bustling crowd retired to a distance, 
and a dead silence ensued. He addressed us nearly 
as follows: ‘My friends, I am perfectly happy ; my 
heart is whiter than milk, because you have visited 
me. To-day Iam agreat man. Men will now say, 
Makaba is in league with white people.’ * * In the 
morning three oxen were sent for slaughter, and, in 
the course of the day, boiled corn, pottage, and beer. 
I visited the town, which is very large, but was not 
able to judge of the number of inhabitants : the town 
itself covered a vast extent, so that the population 
must have been great compared with that of the towns 
of South Africa generally. Each of Makaba’s wives, 
who were numerous, had a separate establishment, 
consisting of three or four houses, a corn-house, and 
a general storehouse. They had also a number of 
round jars for corn, from eight to twelve feet in 
diameter, and nearly the same in height, which are 
raised from the ground upona circle of stones. Their 
premises and houses were on a plan rather different 
from what I had before seen. The houses, though 
not larger than those of the Batlapis, were built with 
rather more regard to taste and comfort. The accu- 
racy with which circles were formed, and perpendi- 
culars raised, though guided only by the eye, was 
surprising. Their outer yards and house-floors were 
very clean, and smooth as paper. No dairy-maid in 
England could keep her wooden bowl cleaner and 
whiter than theirs were. In this respect they formed 
a perfect contrast to the Batlapis. Makaba fre 
quently referred to the barbarous manners of his 
southern neighbours, and asked me, with an air of 
triumph, if the Batlapis ever washed a wooden bow, 
or if ever they presented me with food which did not 
contain the mangled bodies of flies, in a dish which 
had had no better cleaning than the tongue of a dog 
The front cattle-fold, or place where public meetings 
are held, was a circle of 170 feet diameter, formed 
with round posts eight feet high, and as close to 
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‘qiher as they could stand, each post having been hewn 

with the axe. Behind lay the proper cattle 
fold, capable of holding many thousand oxen: there 
yere also large sheep-folds.” 

This energetic chief, whose subjects, it is said, 
numbered 70,000, was especially pleased to see 
the white man come to him unarmed. He knew 
that he had been accused of attacking and mur- 
dering Dr. Cowan and Donovan, whose expedi- 
tion, It is now known, perished at no great dis- 
tance from Sofala. He did not, however, relish 
sll the doctrines of the missionary. He shud- 
dered at the idea of being “pushed from his 
stool” by those whom he had slaughtered. He 
thought that, in fairness, “ when the brains are 
out, the man should die.” The following pas- 

illustrate the nature of his scruples :— 

“Sitting down beside this great man, illustrious for 
yar and conquest, and amidst nobles and counsellors, 
including rain-makers and others of the same order, 
[stated to him that my object was to tell him my 
news. * * In the course of my remarks, the ear of 
the monarch caught the startling sound of a resur- 
rection. * What!’ he exclaimed with astonishment, 
‘what are these words about? the dead, the dead 
arise!’ * Yes,” was my reply, ‘all the dead shall 
arse,’ * Will my father arise 2’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, 
‘your father will arise.’ Will all the slain in battle 
arise?” * Yes.’ * And will all that have been killed 
and devoured by lions, tigers, hyzenas, and crocodiles, 

in revive?? ‘Yes; and come to judgment.’ 
‘And will those whose bodies have been left to waste 
and to wither on the desert plains, and scattered to 
the winds, again arise?’ he asked, with a kind of 
triumph, as if he had now fixed me. ‘ Yes,’ I re- 
plied, ‘not one will be left behind.’ This I repeated 
with increased emphasis. After looking at me fora 
few moments, he turned to his people, to whom he 
spoke with a stentorian voice :—* Hark, ye wise men, 
vhoever is among you, the wisest of past generations, 
did ever your ears hear such strange and unheard of 
news? * * Makaba then turning and addressing 
himself to me, and laying his hand on my breast, 
sid, ‘Father, I love you much. Your visit and your 


presence have made my heart white as milk. The 
vords of your mouth are sweet as honey, but the 
words of a resurrection are too great to be heard. I 
do not wish to hear again about the dead rising ! The 


dead cannot arise! The dead must not arise !’ 
‘Why,’ I inquired, * can so great a man refuse know- 
ledge, and turn away from wisdom? Tell me, my 
friend, why I must not “ add to words” and speak of 
aresurrection ?’ Raising and uncovering his arm, 
which had been strong in battle, and shaking his hand 
w if quivering a spear, he replied, ‘I have slain my 
thousands, and shall they arise ?”” 

Makaba dismissed his white friend, with the 
affectionate prayer that, for the future, no grass 
might grow (that is, that the path might be well 
trodden) between his town and the missionary 
station. A few years afterwards he was defeated 
and driven from his country, by another con- 
queror, who has himself since experienced in 
turn the vicissitudes of glorious war. We allude 
tothe renowned Moselekatse, who, like the lion 
in the fable, has been depicted as a monster by 
his natural enemies, the Boers, and by those 
travellers who derived their information from 
the latter. Even Mr. Moffat says harsh things 
of him, the effect of which is not sufficiently 
countervailed by supplemental explanations. 
This warrior and savage, as he has been deemed, 
sent two chief men south-westwards, into the 
country of the Batlapis, to learn respecting the 
missionaries, who and what sort of men they 
Were, and to report “their news.” As these 
men had fears of being ill-treated on-their return, 
by the tribes through whose country they passed, 
Mr. Moffat undertook to conduct them safely 
totheir own frontiers, about 300 miles E.N.E. 

om the Kuruman station; but when arrived 
there, the earnest entreaties of the two chiefs, 
and the invitations of Moselekatse himself, in- 

ed him to go on to the residence of “ the 
African Napoleon,” In this journey the coun- 





try assumed a new character. ‘It was moun- 
tainous, and wooded to the summits. Evergreens 
adorned the valleys, through which streams of 
excellent water flowed in many a winding course 
towards the Indian Ocean” (Delagoa Bay). One 
of the most singular objects in the landscape is 
thus described :— 

“ Having travelled one hundred miles, five days 
after leaving Mosega we came to the first cattle out- 
posts of the Matabele, when we halted by a fine 
rivulet. My attention was arrested by a beautiful 
and gigantic tree, standing in a defile leading into an 
extensive and woody ravine, between a high range 
of mountains. Seeing sonfe individuals employed on 
the ground under its shade, and the conical points 
of what looked like houses in miniature, protruding 
through its evergreen foliage, I proceeded thither, 
and found that the tree was inhabited by several 
families of Bakones, the aborigines of the country. 
I ascended by the notched trunk, and found, to my 
amazement, no less than seventeen of these aérial 
abodes, and three others unfinished. On reaching 
the topmost hut, about thirty feet from the ground, 
I entered, and sat down. Its only furniture was the 
hay which covered the floor, a spear, a spoon, and a 
bowl full of locusts. Not having eaten anything that 
day, and from the novelty of my situation, not wish- 
ing to return immediately to the wagons, I asked a 
woman who sat at the door with a babe at her breast, 
permission to eat. This she granted with pleasure, 
and soon brought me more in a powdered state. Se 
veral more females came from the neighbouring 
roosts, stepping from branch to branch, to see the 
stranger, who was to them as great a curiosity as the 
tree was tohim. I then visited the different abodes, 
which were on several principal branches. The struc- 
ture of these houses was very simple. An oblong 
scaffold, about seven feet wide, is formed of straight 
sticks. On one end of this platform a small cone 
is formed, also of straight sticks, and thatched with 
grass. A person can nearly stand upright in it; the 
diameter of the floor is about six feet. The house 
stands on the end of the oblong, so as to leave a little 
square space before the door. On the day previous 
I had passed several villages, some containing forty 
houses, all built on poles about seven or eight feet 
from the ground, in the form of a circle; the ascent 
and descent is by a knotty branch of a tree placed in 
front of the house. In the centre of the circle there 
is always a heap of the bones of game they have 
killed. Such were the domiciles of the impoverished 
thousands of the aborigines of the country, who, hav- 
ing been scattered and peeled by Moselekatse, had 
neither herd nor stall, but subsisted on locusts, roots, 
and the chase. They adopted this mode of archi- 
tecture to escape the lions which abounded in the 
country. During the day the families descended to 
the shade beneath to dress their daily food. When 
the inhabitants increased, they supported the aug- 
mented weight on the branches, by upright sticks, 
but when lightened of their load, they removed these 
for fire-wood.” 


On his route eastwards, our author saw in the 
rich valleys at the base of the hills, “ the ruins 
of innumerable towns, some of which were of 
amazing extent.” He adds, that 

“The ruins of many towns showed signs of im- 
mense labour and perseverance ; stone fences, averag- 
ing from four to seven feet high, raised apparently 
without mortar, hammer, or line. Everything was 
circular, from the inner walls which surrounded each 
dwelling or family residence, to those which encircled 
atown. In traversing these ruins, I found the re- 
mains of some houses which had escaped the flames 
of the marauders. These were large, and displayed 
a far superior style to anything I had witnessed among 
the other aboriginal tribes of Southern Africa. The 
circular walls were generally composed of hard clay, 
with a small mixture of cow-dung, so well plastered 
and polished, a refined portion of the former mixed 
with a kind of ore, that the interior of the house had 
the appearance of being varnished. The walls and 
door-ways were also neatly ornamented with a kind 
of architraves and cornices. The pillars supporting 
the roof in the form of pilasters, projecting from the 
walls, and adorned with flutings and other designs, 
showed much taste in the architectresses. This taste, 
however, was exercised on fragile materials, for there 





was nothing in the building like stone, except the 
foundations. The houses, like all others in the in- 
terior, were round, with conical roofs, extending be- 
yond the walls, so as to afford considerable shade, or 
what might be called a verandah. The raising of 
the stone fences must have been a work of immense 
labour, for the materials had all to be brought on the 
shoulders of men, and the quarries where these ma- 
terials were probably obtained, were at a considerable 
distance. The neighbouring hills also gave ample 
demonstration of human perseverance, with instru- 
ments of the most paltry description.” 

The inhabitants of these ruined towns were 
doubtless the people described to Mr. Campbell 
at Kurrichane, as exceedingly rich, and as being 
gods (lords). We may perhaps increase the 
wonder excited by these stone ruins, by men- 
tioning a fact which has escaped the observation 
of travellers in South Africa, though Mr. Bur- 
chell, the best of those travellers, very nearly 
stumbled on it, namely, that similar rains of 
great extent lie within the limits of the Cape 
Colony, in the worst part of the Bushman’s de- 
sert. But how could the population of a large 
town have ever subsisted in such a situation? 
According to Mr. Moffat, the whole of that 
region has been much more fertile than it is at 
present. He thinks that the climate has grown 
dry owing to the reckless destruction of the trees. 
Our limits, however, will not allow us to enter 
into the discussion of this curious question. 
Neither can we particularize the feastings and 
dancings which accompanied our author's intro- 
duction to the chief of the Matabele. Mosele- 
katse’s heart was “ white as milk; milk, indeed, 
was no longer white, but his heart was white.” 
Mr. Moffat, in concluding his account of the 
African Napoleon, observes,— 

“On my journey to and from this polite, and, E 
might truly add, grateful barbarian, I received great 
attention, and was exposed to no annoyance. Having 
to pass through a country full of lions, a number of 
warriors constantly attended the wagons, whom I 
supplied with food out of the numberless presents of 
milk, grain, and slaughter oxen which I had received 
from their munificent master. On more than one 
occasion as many as fifty dishes were brought from a 
village and placed before me.” 

A few years later this powerful chief was routed 
by the combined attacks of the Zoolus under 
Ding4n, and the emigrant Boers :— 

“ Overwhelmed by such superior and unexpected 
forces, he fled to the north; and it merits notice, 
that before his departure he allowed all the captive 
Bahurutsi, Bakhatla, and other neighbouring tribes, 
to return to their own land. This was a measure 
which astonished the natives, who have since congre- 
gated on the ancient domains of their forefathers ; 
and if no foreign power again drive them from their 
native glens, they will ere long become the interest- 
ing objects of missionary labour.” 

Having thus followed our author through his va- 
rious journeys, or as he would probably call them, 
his itinerations, we would gladly exhibit, in a dis- 
tinct summary of details, the success of the Be- 
chuana Missions ; but unfortunately our author 
supplies us with nothing of that kind. His work, 
evidently written in haste, and under the pres- 
sure of other avocations, is at once prolix and 
incomplete: it often omits what is important, 
while it repeats what is trivial. Yet the inde- 
fatigable and cheerful spirit, the lively humour, 
the keen observation and natural eloquence, 
albeit not of the most correct or classic kind, 
which breathe in every page, together with the 
obvious goodness of heart and manly feeling of 
the author, render the volume as agreeable as it 
is instructive. We must qualify this high praise 
of Mr. Moffat's work, however, with the wish, 
that it had contained less of the jargon which 
characterizes the vulgarest kind of pious writ- 
ing. We would gladly have dispensed also 
with the pretence to the gift of miracles, dis- 
guised though it be, under the specious name 
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of effectual prayer. “ Prayer was soon answered, 
and the heavens, which had been as brass, were 
covered with clouds, the thunders rolled, and 
rain fell like a torrent. The display of divine 
condescension,” &c. Condescension is the great 
virtue of little people: it springs out of the con- 
test between pride and meanness, It is of mortal 
origin—one of the offspring of expediency, and 
cannot, without great presumption, be called an 
attribute of the divine source of eternal and un- 
changeable truth. Apropos of this miracle, we 
must not omit a smart repartee of a Bechuana 
rain-maker,—and the Bechuanas are allowed 
on all hands to be vigilant observers and shrewd 
reasoners, ‘In reply,” says our author, “ to 
some of my remarks, he said, ‘It is only wise men 
that can be rain-makers, for it requires very great 
wisdom to deceive so many,’ adding, ‘you and 
I know that.’” 

There are now several missions established 
among the Bechuanas, from which people, con- 
verted and unconverted, the Missionaries gene- 
rally meet with friendship and respect. Of the 
rising generation of natives, many read the 
Scriptures in their own language, and some have 
adopted European clothing. The men have been 
brought, in some degree, to assist the women in 
the labours of the field, and have learned to 
satisfy their wants by skilful industry. ‘Thus 
we may be satisfied that their improvement rests 
on a secure foundation. Now, in connexion with 
this fact, let it be considered with what facility 
the country of the Bechuanas (this name being 
taken in its widest sense) may be travelled over. 
The missionaries and colonial traders have tra- 
velled hundreds of miles with ox wagons, at 
little expense, and have found a friendly wel- 
come everywhere. They have also gathered 
much information from the natives. It is curious 
to compare Mr. Moffat’s narrative of his jour- 
neys up the country, with those of certain tra- 


vellers who have expended hundreds of pounds 
to bring home some meagre, and not very humane 
observations on the “savages” and “ black fel- 


lows.” The dry and open plains, so favourable 
to wagon travelling, may perhaps extend quite 
through the continent ; but we have evidence of 
their existence as far as lat. 10° S., or 1000 miles 
further than the most adventurous traders have 
yet advanced. If the dromedary were intro- 
duced into South Africa, which might be easily 
and advantageously done, the resources of tra- 
vellers on those dry plains would be greatly in- 
creased. How far the Sichuana language, as 
spoken by the Batlapis, may extend northwards, 
or be understood, we cannot venture to assert, 
though we believe it to reach a long way; but 
we have no doubt that one thoroughly acquainted 
with it would have little difficulty in making 
himself understood by the nations speaking kin- 
dred languages 1000 miles to the north, near the 
confines of Angola on the west, or on the shores 
of the great lake called Nyassi towards the east. 
This we say with confidence, founded on the 
careful comparison of six grammars and about 
fifteen vocabularies of different lafguages of the 
family in question. To the race speaking those 
languages belong probably two-thirds of the 
slaves exported from Africa, or nearly all taken 
by the Portuguese and by the Arabs of Muskat. 
When these circumstances are all duly weighed, 
it can hardly be denied, that the Bechuana coun- 
try is the quarter whence we have the best chance 
of exploring Africa, of civilizing Africa, and, by 
attacking the enemy in the rear, of rescuing that 
devoted continent from the oppression with 
which it has been so long afflicted. If our views 
on this subject be correct, then it will be hard 
to rate too highly the importance of the Bechuana 
Missions. 


The Domestic Dictionary. By Gibbons Merle. 
Strange. 


Tue title-page of this work also informs us that 
it comprises “ everything pertaining to cookery, 
diet, economy, and mevicine.” The medical 
part is by Dr. John Reitch, and there appears 
to be much plain good sense in the maxims he 
lays down for the remedy of the gastric derange- 
ments, accruing from excessive attention ta the 
savoury receipts of his co-lexicographer. The 
cook and the doctor go admirably hand in hand, 
like Concoction and Digestion, the officers of 
Alma’s cuisine in the ‘ Faéry Queen’ :— 

The maister cooke was called Concoction, 

A carefull man and full of comely guise ; 

The kitchin clerke, that hight Digestion, 

Did order all the cates in seemly wise. 

Montaigne quotes the odd opinion of Plato, 
that a good physician should have passed through 
all the distempers he undertakes to cure. We 
know not whether a like course of education is 
requisite to make a good cook; but if the authors 
of this work have taken the Platonic road to 
eminence in their respective crafts, we should 
much rather have accompanied the cook in his 
progress than the doctor. 

A critical history of the science of eating re- 
mains to be written. Its claims to scientific 
honours are not of modern date, for one of the 
Apicii, contemporary with Seneca,* kept “a 
school of gluttony” at Rome; and there is extant 
a work of considerable antiquity, ‘De re culi- 
naria,’ which was discovered by Albanus Torinus 
in a convent near Montpelier, in France. There 
exist also treatises entitled ‘ Popinz scientia,’ 
and ‘ De facultatibus alimentorum,’ to which we 
would refer those who hunger and thirst after 
this dainty department of human learning. We 
cannot say much of the classic erudition dis- 
played in the volume before us, There are 
maxims for the making of marrow puddings ; 
but no information as to the mode in which 
lion’s marrow was prepared by the Centaur for 
the table of young Achilles, who owed his asto- 
nishing martial prowess to that robust diet. 
There are receipts for white soup, but none for 
the black broth of Sparta. There is not a word 
about the lobsters of Tenedos, where it is thought 
that the lobster was first married to a salad; and 
amongst all the prescriptions for tarts and pies, 
we have sought in vain for the particular member 
of that crustaceous family, which the amiable 
philosopher Bion wished to be, because he ob- 
served that the pie was the only thing in the 
universe which all mankind agreed in loving. 

In this deficiency of classic lore, we are 
tempted to make a few observations for which 
the subject affords an opportunity, which may 
not soon be offered us again. 

It is curious that the ancients had no god of 
eating, as they had of drinking and of physic: 
there was no personage in the heathen mytho- 
logy precisely corresponding with the belly-god 
recognized in the demonology of Jews and 
Christians. Hercules was, indeed, a redoubted 
eater; but his reputation proceeded from the 
quantity rather than the delicacy of his meals. 
We shall quote the curious information which is 
found in Bayle, in the article Hercules. 

“ He was also a great eater. I will mention some 
circumstances of it that are very singular, as also of 
his being a great drinker; in which he did not the 
less excel. He showed his voracity upon an occasion 
that gave rise to an extraordinary ceremony, which 
was to offer him affronts and curses during the sacri- 

fices made to him by the Lydians. There is one 

yer particular thing said concerning his greedy way 

eating ; for *tis pretended that he moved his ears; 
that phenomenon is one of the rarest.” 

How much his godhead must have stood in 
need of Dr. Reitch’s peptic precepts, appears 





* Not the Apicius renowned for pickling oysters. There 





were three Apicii, all distinguished gastronomers. 





from the learning collected in the notes 
the above text. He thought nothing of eat 
up a whole ox for a luncheon; and he used tp 
eat for a wager, like our modern heroes, why 
devour so many hundreds of oysters, Pounds of 
beef-steak, and pots of ale, for the prize of half 
a-crown. Once upon a time he found his match, 
in a mortal, named Lepreos, who finished an ox 
likewise at a sitting. This detracts from the 
renown of Hercules; but we cannot mary¢ 
with the poet Callimachus (in the hymn 
Diana), that he continued to eat as much afte 
translation into heaven as he did upon earth, 
We should rather have thought that the assum 
tion of divinity must have exalted all his capa. 
cities, and the capacity for food amongst the 
number. Athenzeus produces several proofs 
from the poets, that Hercules was “ an unmer. 
ful eater.” Epicharmus gives a terrific deseri 
tion of Hercules at dinner. The following is an 
attempt at a translation :— 

Prodigious sight, to see great Herc’les dine, 

And crunch with thund’ring jaws the mighty chine; 

Tornados burst from each distended cheek, 

The dog-teeth rattle, and the grinders creak; 

Still as he packs th’ enormous fragments down, 

He snorts with rage to win the glutton’s crown, 

His very ears wag to and fro, like beasts’,— 

‘Tis death to view Alcides while he feasts! 

Hercules, however, was no more the god of 
eating than he was of drinking, although “ Her. 
cules’ cup” was a proverb with the Greeks; and 
at the banquet of the Centaurs and Lapithe he 
returned the pledge of Pholus in a goblet that 
contained forty-eight gallons of red wine. Bac. 
chus presided over the cup exclusively; he in- 
spired no cooks; he revealed no sauces. The 
fact probably was, that men were epicures in 
liquids before they became epicures in solids, 
whence they deified the pleasures of the goblet, 
while the joys of the platter remained unper- 
sonated and unrepresented in Olympus. The 
poets attempted to remedy this defect in their 
theology. Euripides represents Polyphemus 
worshipping Gaster, or his belly, an idea upon 
which Rabelais has mightily improved in his 
account of the same deity, surrounded by his 
priests and votaries, the Gastrolaters, a race 
eminent above all religionists for the fervour and 
truth of their devotions. 

Perhaps the truth is, that the tastes of man- 
kind were almost of savage simplicity when the 
tables of the throned gods were conceived to be 
supplied with but one viand—ambrosia, and but 
one beverage, the nectar. The ambrosia, too, 
was uncooked, as the nectar was unbrewed and 
unfermented. Hence there was no culinary 
establishment in the court of Jove; no divine 
Burgess, no immortal Ude, no Dr. Kitchiner, 
no Mrs. Glasse, to vary the delights of the celes- 
tial board. The wonder is, what the gods and 
goddesses wanted with a doctor; how they re 
quired a Reitch, when they were not provided 
with a Merle. But though vulnerable by mortal 
steel, and susceptible of wound and fracture, (as 
when Diomede pierced the small white hand of 
Venus, or when Vulcan was kicked down the 
crystal stairs of heaven,) from the torments of 
dyspepsia the divinities of Greece were free. It 
is not recorded that even Zolus was vexed Kl 
flatulency, or that Mercury himself ever sw 
lowed a blue pill. his 

Surgery, it is plain, preceded medicine, at 
least in the dominion of the skies. We fear it 
must be confessed that physic entered the world 
along with cookery, or not long after that deli- 
cious science. A dinner of ambrosia was con- 
cocted without an Abernethy and exhaled without 
a Cockle. ‘The sacrificial steams may have 
pleased the nostrils of the supreme powers; but 
odours are easy of digestion, and even the smell 
of a hecatomb could scarcely have given the 
most delicate nymph the heart-burn. It was on 
earth, where the priests banquetted on the beeves 
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bs, after offering the vapour of the sub- 
rare roasts to the pF eli an sober gods, 
that dyspeptic symptoms first taxed the healin 
art. The children of the celestials early applie 
themselves to gastronomic studies; Aristzus, 
gon of Apollo, was the first founder of a cheese; 
and the Delians, inhabitants of the birth-place 
of the same illustrious divinity, were the great 
originators of crammed fowls. It may be con- 
‘ctured from these facts, that Phoebus was the 
n of cooks as well as doctors; and this idea 
would seem to be in harmony with his epithet 
of Smintheus, or the Rat-destroyer, the cooks 
being at all times inveterate foes to rats, which 
infest their larders, and lay waste the battle- 
ments of their noblest pasties. Besides, Apollo, 
in his character of the Sun, represented the 
inciple of fire, to which element we are in- 
ote for all that is broiled, or fried, grilled, 
baked, or roasted.t But, be this as it may, the 
dawn of culinary philosophy is distinctly to be 
traced in the works of men, although there re- 
maineth no tradition of him who first toasted his 
acorns, or borrowed the art of confectionery from 
the bee. It is much easier to imagine how the 


eaters of acorns became dyspeptic, than how | 
our forefathers managed to dine upon such a | 
dish at all; but there is no difficulty whatever | 
in explaining how that disease came into the | 
world, when the march of discovery and taste | 
made the alimentary canal a thoroughfare for | 


all the beasts of the field, all the fowls of the air, 
and the inhabitants of all the waters. 

The marriage of Gastronomy to Medicine must 
therefore have been of great antiquity. ‘The high 


road through the human interior must early have | 
stood in need of repair, travelled over as it was | 


incessantly by droves of oxen, herds of swine, 
flocks of omnigenous birds, and (wondrous to 


tell) even by shoals of fishes, not to mention the | 


waggon-loads of vegetables, herbs, and fruits 
which daily accompanied the animal throng to 
the banquet chamber of master Venter. The 
— was then called in, like an officer of 
public works, to mend, sometiines even to re- 


construct the causeway, which his custom was 
to pave with pills and boluses, as we renovate 
our streets with blocks of stone, or wooden hex- 
agons. Bad eating was the remedy for excess 
of good eating. The forced balls of the cook 
called for the forced balls of the apothecary. 
The rhubarb of the tart demanded the rhubarb 


of the dose. Salad oil was followed by castor 
oil; turtle-soup by chicken-broth ; and generous 
wine by meagre gruel. Men were punished for 
their cups by cupping, and those who shed the 
blood of the grape too liberally, had their own 
veins copiously sluiced in turn. 

Ih this view of the subject, there are two esta- 
blished systems of diet, that of the cook for the 
man in health, and that of the doctor for the 
same distempered by excessive feasting. The 

r is the sick man’s cook: the apothecary’s 
thop his cuisine ; in the lancet and forceps we 
see the knife and fork, and in the spatula the 
ladle. Dr. Reitch’s prescriptions answer to Mr. 
Merle’s ane and expertness in dressings is 
exacted equally from both. 

Their trades being akin, it is wonderful to see 
them on such amicable terms as in the case of 
the joint authors of the work before us. Besides, 
Mr. Merle creates business for Dr. Reitch, while 
Dr. Reitch spoils the business of Mr. Merle, 

t Boiling is not included, because the honour of this dis- 
tovery may be disputed with Apollo by Jupiter Ammon, 
whose hot springs in his famous African temple were per- 
haps the first waters ever applied to culinary purposes. We 
offer this conjecture with humility ; but it appears confirmed 
by what antiquarians state as to the identity of Ammon 

Ham, who may be supposed to have given his name to 

the first meat that was ever boiled, and which may as well 
ve been part of a leg of pork as any other joint. The 
Teemblance of Ammon to Gammon is also very remark- 
wt eithough even the Irish antiquaries have omitted to 











countermanding his soups, interdicting his om- 
lets, and ordering in their place his own piquant 
potions and dainty drugs. “To dinner, with 
what — you pe ble that are the 
guests of Galen, and whose host is Hippocrates 
or Halford. When the dishes are gamboge and 
ipecacuanha, instead of wishing the banquetter 
a good appetite, we should wish him a hearty 
nausea. 

Nothing certainly can better inculcate tem- 
erance at the table than this system of pub- 
ishing the cook’s dietary and the doctor's bill 
of fare in the same volume. The latter punishes 
our excesses even when it fails to counteract 
their results. We see at a glance, that if we 
dine too freely with Mr. Merle, we must sup 
with Dr. Reitch, and sup upon such horrors as 
magnesia, colocynth, and jalap. It is surely better 
to dine upon two courses in moderation than upon 
three intemperately, with a course of medicine 
to crown the feast. The epicure ought to medi- 


tate upon this, and eat with the fear of senna | 
A few pages of the | 


and sago before his palate. 
Domestic Dictionary taken daily fasting, would 
be a better cure for the disease of a ‘‘ canine 
appetite” than the prescription which we find 
under that head. 


Should this fail, we know of no resource but | 


to have Dr. Reitch’s ordonnances printed on our 
services of porcelain, and to make every round 


of plates prescribe for a distemper, beginning | 
with simple indigestion, and going through the | 
| series of derivative disorders, colic, dysentery, | 


gout, and the rest of the grizzly train, until we 
arrive at apoplexy, the remedies for which would 
be laid before the company with the ice, to be 
as the opening of the last vial, or the sounding 
of the last warning trumpet.¢ As the words 
* Drink and away!” are inscribed upon the foun- 
tains in the dangerous parts of Arabian deserts, 
so ‘* Eat and die” might be stamped with good 
effect upon many a dish of a diffuse dinner. 
We do not, however, expect many proselytes 


to “ the concise way of dining’’ practised by the | 
famous Marshal, whose name is remembered as | 
often as we take our soup. The cook will allure | 


many, and the doctor will alarm few. Of all the 


arts and sciences, gastronomy is the most in | 


odour. Differing from astronomy only by a 


letter, it far surpasses that sublime branch of | 


knowledge in the general interest it excites, and 
the ardour with which it inspires its professors. 
Milton could find no more fascinating descrip- 
tion of philosophy itself than “a perpetual 
feast.” Even music is an unequal match for 
the pleasures of the palate, notwithstanding the 
prayer which the same poet utters— 
Ever against cating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
The majority of the world will be of the 
opinion of Comus :— 
Oh, foolishness of men, that lend their ears 
To these bridge doctors of the stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tale, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence— 
and to restrain the appetite at a well spread 
board will generally be considered a case of the 
folly censured by the Roman satirist :— 
Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas ! 








Russia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. 
Kohl. Vol. I. Petersburg. Colburn. 

Tue elaborate article on this work in a recent 

number of the Quarterly, and our own notices 

(ante, pp. 375, 401,) have probably led to the 

translation before us, which appears to be faith- 


fully though somewhat formally executed. But 
we shall not waste a line on criticism, since we 
only return to the work for a few more pictures 
of Petersburg life. In our former notice, we 
exhibited some of the streets, markets, and bury- 
ing grounds, and gave samples of that “ infinite 
variety” which characterizes social life in that 
capital. Of Petersburg, generally, Kohl ob- 
serves :— 

“ None of our modern cities can boast of being so 
entirely composed of gigantic edifices and palaces as 
Petersburg, where the very abodes of poverty have 
an eir of grandeur, * * There are many houses in 
Petersburg which have several thousand inmates: for 
instance, in the Winter Palace there are 6000; in 
the Military Hospital 4000 ; in the Foundling Hos- 
pital 7000 (children) ; in the great Corps of Cadets 
several thousand youths, There are houses which 
yield the owners a larger revenue than many a county. 
| Some produce 50,000 rubles, others 100,000 per 
| annum. The great Corps of Cadets on Wassili Ostrow 
is a quarter of an English mile (440 yards) square, 
This building has two floors, with two ranges of rooms 
above and below, besides several wings. * * Among 
the private houses there are many which, for the 
number and extent of the courtyards and the mags 
| nitude of the different wings, are little inferior to the 
| Imperial Palace in Vienna. Among many hundred 
others, I was acquainted with one, for example, the 
rez-de-chaussée of which formed on one side a bazaar, 
| where the thousand wants of this earthly life might 
be supplied, while on the other a row of German, 
English, and French artists and artisans had hung 
out their show-boards. In the bel étage resided two 
senators and the familics of several wealthy private 
individuals. In the second story there was a school, 
| which had a high reputation throughout the whole 
| house, and a tolerable number of academicians, 
| teachers, and professors; and in several buildings in 

the rear dwelt, besides many nameless and obscure 
| people, several majors and colonels, some retired 

generals, an Armenian priest, and a German minister, 
| All Petersburg around it might have perished, and 
| the inmates of this house could still have formed a 
| complete political community, in which every rank, 

from the chief consul to the lowest lictor, would have 
been represented. When such a building is burned, 
two hundred houses become bankrupt at once. To 
have to seek a family in such a house is a trial of 
patience not to be equalled. If you ask a butschnik 
(a policeman stationed in the street) at one end, 
about an address, he assures you that his knowledge 
extends no further than the corner of the house next 
| to him, and that he knows nothing whatever of the 
other side. In these buildings there are dwellings so 
remote, that all who live under one roof are not dis- 
posed to acknowledge one another as neighbours; so 
that there is not much exaggeration in the statement 
of a traveller who asserts that every house in Peters- 
burg is a town in itself.” 

All this magnificence, it is well known, rests 
on a very insecure foundation; but our author 
is more than usually nervous on the subject. 

“ The islands of the Delta of the Newa, on which 
are seated the palaces of Petersburg, are extremely 
low and flat. At their uninhabited ends, turned sea- 
ward, they gradually decline to the level of the 
water, and below it; and even the farthest and most 
elevated parts of the city, those which are fullest of 
houses, are not more than twelve or fourteen feet 
above the level of the sea. A rise of 15 feet is con- 
sequently sufficient to lay all Petersburg under 
water, and a rise of 30 or 40 feet to drown the whole 
city. Thus the poor inhabitants are exposed to in- 
cessant danger of their lives, and they cannot be sure 
that in the next twenty-four hours all 500,000 of 
them may not be engulphed in a watery grave. All 
that is needed to produce such a catastrophe, is that, 
some time or other a violent west wind should take 
place in the spring simultaneously with the highest 
tides and the breaking up of the ice. The huge masses 








+t This proposition might be improved by serving the 
dishes in the order of digestibility, which was perhaps the 
idea in Spenser's mind, when he describes digestion ‘ order- 
ing the cates in seemly wise.” How much more rational 
would be such an arrangement than that of the Emperor 
Geta, who had his dinner served up alphabetically, for ex- 
ample, beef, brawn, boar, barnacle, brocoli, brill. A whim 
worthy of a schoolmaster ! 


of sea-ice would then be driven landward, and en- 
counter the shoals sent forth against them by the 
river. In the Titan conflict of these powers of 
Nature, all the palaces and fortresses of this extraor- 
dinary capital would presently be demolished, and 
the city, with all its beggars and its princes, would 


perish in the floods, like Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 
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This is not a subject to be treated with levity, for 
the danger is too imminent; and the thought wrings 
the heart of many an inhabitant of Petersburg. 
Their only hope rests on the improbability that those 
three requisites for the certain accomplishment of 
their destruction—the breaking up of the ice, high 
tides, and west wind—shall ever occur conjointly. 
There are happily sixty-four winds in the compass, 
and when it is high water it is not likely that pre- 
cisely a west wind will maliciously block up the out- 
let. An east or south may come opportunely to favour 
the passage of the superabundant water; and even 
if the wind should blow for a long time from the west, 
the ice will hold out for a while, till it shifts to the 
north. It is nevertheless certain that in spring there 
are often long-continued west winds, and that, when 
the ice breaks up in the Newa and the Gulf of Fin- 
land, the fragments are very frequently so large as to 
excite extreme apprehension. * * The misery and 
distress occasioned in Petersburg by an inundation 
and its consequences are indescribable. Every mouth 
is still full of the sufferings and scenes of horror 
which attended the great flood of the 17th of No- 
vember, 1824. It is the most awful that the city 
has yet experienced, and its height is marked in all 
the streets. The water rose quite gently and inno- 
cently, as it does in all inundations at Petersburg, 
since they cannot proceed from accidents; and many 
people in remote parts of the city, not hearing the 
alarm-guns, and suspecting no harm, wondered to 
see the bright water glistening in the streets. 'Thou- 
sands did not suspend their occupations on account 
of it, but drove and waded through; and hundreds 
forfeited their lives for their simplicity. Propelled 
by a most furious west wind, the water continued to 
rise, and at length rushed through the streets with 
such force as to carry away carts and equipages, 
pouring through doors and windows into the ground 
floors of houses, and rising in thick columns through 
the openings of drains. ‘The distress was greatest in 


Basilius Island and the Petersburg Side, on which 
latter island many people of the lower class live in 
small and by no means solid houses. Many a wooden 
building was lifted gently and without injury from 


the ground by the water, and floated about in the 
streets with all its inhabitants. Carriages, whose pas- 
sengers and drivers had climbed to elevations above 
the reach of the water, and the poor horses of which, 
unable to move freely on account of the harness, 
mostly perished miserably, collected by dozens in the 
courtyards. All the trees in the public places were 
as full of people as they are at other times of spar- 
rows. Towards night the water had risen so high 
and the wind become so violent, that there was reason 
to fear every moment that the men of war might be 
driven from their moorings and dash in among the 
houses. The evil was the more mischievous, because 
nobody apprehended much harm, as the water had 
not assaulted the city with rage and fury, but stolen 
upon it with mild and friendly physiognomy. Worst 
of all were its at first invisible effects, and the bad 
consequences which followed. Great numbers of 
houses fell on the following day, after the waters had 
returned to their bed. Few could get rid of the damp. 
The inhabitants were thrown upon a sick bed, and 
for weeks afterwards fatal diseases raged in many 
parts of the city.” 

Here are companion pictures very cleverly 
sketched :— 

“In the middle of the city, the Newa is a werst 
in breadth, and, reckoning the great windings, above 
three German miles in length. Hence it may easily 
be conceived what deserts its surface must present in 
winter, from the irregular freezing of the flakes of ice 
that commonly takes place. You may then make 
journeys at night here in the heart of the city, where 
you may fancy yourself as lonely as in the sea soli- 
tudes of Finland. The lights in the. houses glimmer 
only in the distance: the moon and the aurora bore- 
alis light the traveller; and he regulates his course 
by the compass and the stars. Dangerous as these 
nocturnal excursions on the ice in winterare reputed— 
itis then that robbery and murder are most frequent— 
and fain as one would avoid them, the case is altered 
in summer; then water excursions are the most 
favourite and charming amusement. The glistening 
river then encompasses the finest parts of tlie city 
with a magnificent frame of silver. The nights are 
mild and amazingly clear; and the Petersburgers, 


% 





who care less about pompous sledge-parties than we 
Germans, because with them sledges are rather an 
article of necessity than of luxury, indulge the more 
eagerly in the pleasure of boating, because it is 
allowed them for but a short time. In the fine warm 
months of June and July, the arms of the Newa are 
studded night and day with boats, large and small, 
sailing and rowing, which never cease to present a 
most enchanting picture to eye and ear; and all the 
magic scenes, which the canals of Venice with their 
gondolas have to boast of, are insignificant in com- 
parison with the picturesque life here developed in 
the then so soft climate of the North. Imagine an 
atmosphere fanned by the gentlest zephyrs, warm 
and mild, the sun’s rays not oppressive, as though 
the warmth oozed from the distant stars, enchant- 
ingly clear and bright, though the source of light is 
not visible above the horizon—a night in which 
nothing secretes itself, nothing slumbers, neither the 
twittering birds nor wakeful man, nor the plants and 
flowers, whose colours are distinguishable—in short, 
a night possessing all the charms of night, together 
with all the convenience of day, as though garish 
day had merely put on the more sober mantle of 
night. Here a river, sportively dividing into a num- 
ber of branches, and presently uniting again into 
large streams, flowing on, placid, clear, and majestic; 
there an archipelago of islands, the one half of them 
studded with magnificent palaces, the other adorned 
with delicious gardens, tasteful pavilions, and luxu- 
rious hermitages; yonder the wide sea, before the 
gates of the city, and close to each of the six mouths 
of the rivers—conceive, I say, all this, animated with 
thousands of boats and vessels. Englishmen of nau- 
tical experience, proud of their superiority to all 
others in the management of their elegant little barks; 
German citizens, indulging at night with their fami- 
lies in forgetfulness of the cares of the day; Russians, 
pouring forth over the waters the harmonious airs of 
their national songs; the great and the wealthy of 
the empire, attended by bands of their slaves, enter- 
taining them with that enchanting horn-music; the 
seamen belonging to the shipping of all the maritime 
nations admiring the marvels of the splendid nights 
—form a lively conception of all this, or rather step 
into one of those elegant boats, make a tour of the 
islands, and in vain would you seek a city on the face 
of the globe that can afford anything to be compared 
with the charms of these summer-night water-excur- 
sions in Petersburg.” 

Of the mixed and motley population of St. 
Petersburg, with all its variety of costumes and 
nationalities, we gave an account in our former 
notice; here, however, we shall introduce our 
readers to a full-length portrait of the Iswoscht- 
schiks, or hackney-coachmen, seemingly the 
only ‘chartered libertines” with their tongue, 
among the Russians :— 

* Most of these men are native Russians, from all 
the different governments of the empire. But there 
are also many Fins, Esthonians, Lettes, Poles, and 
Germans among them. ‘They generally come to 
Petersburg as lads ten or twelve years old, hire them- 
selves to a coachmaster, who intrusts them with a 
horse and sledge, and they continue to take money 
for their employer till they have scraped together 
enough to purchase a set-out, with which they strive 
to establish themselves on their own account and to 
obtain a subsistence. Their profession, like all the 
arts in Russia, is free: if, therefore, fodder becomes 
too dear in Petersburg, they pack up their all and 
drive southward, to try their fortunes in the streets 
of Moscow ; and thus they remove first to one then 
to another town, till their lucky star guides them to 
a place favourable to their business and permanent 
establishment. * * The Iswoschtschiks of Petersburg 
are a sort of Hamaxobites, who vagabondize among 
the palaces of the imperial capital from one year’s 
end to another. They encamp all day in the streets, 
and many of them also at night, their sledge serving 
them for bed and bedchamber. Like the Bedouins, 
they always carry with them a nose-bag, which they 
never fail to fasten about the head of the horse in 
moments of leisure. Provision has been made for 
all their wants in the streets, where cribs are set up 
at certain distances. For water, they take their beasts 
to one or other of the numerous arms of the river, or 


eanals, intersecting the city ; hay is sold by the bundle, 





in portions suitable for one or two horses, in a pres 
number of booths; and the itinerant venders of 
tea, and bread offer a resource against the hunger and 
thirst of the masters. The animals are as 
strangers to indulgences as their human governor, 
Both care nothing about wind and weather, T 
eat when they have time, and doze now and then 
when chance permits them. At the same time they 
are always in the highest spirits; the horses ever 
ready for a new trip, the drivers disposed to singi 
fun, and gossip. When not engaged in eating, or any 
other occupation, they lounge listlessly along beside 
their sledges, and, regardless of the princely palaces 
around them, sing some song which they learned jp 
their native forests. When they meet with comrad 
as they do at the corner of almost every street, they 
are at all sorts of frolics, snowballing, wrestling, crack. 
ing jokes on one another, till the * Dawai, Iswoschts. 
chik !” of a pedestrian gives the signal for seizing the 
whips, and instantly makes them the most eager com- 
petitors for the job. The poorest Iswoschtschiks jn 
Petersburg are the Finlanders.. Their droschka js 
frequently nothing but a board over the axle of the 
wheels, and their small long-haired horses, with dim 
eyes, botched head-gear, and bony haunches, are many 
of them perfect images of poverty and distress, 
Scantily covered with ragged kaftans, they frequent 
the outer rings of the city and suburbs, and, poor 
themselves, they carry the poor for a trifle to visit 
their equals. ‘In the inner districts, on the other 
hand, you meet with very elegant equipages, as smart 
as hands can make them, black horses, with coats that 
shine like satin, harness adorned with the precious 
metals, sledges of such light and elegant construction 
that they seem to be made for flying, covers tastefully 
lined with fur, and drivers, with superb beards and 
long kaftans of fine cloth, like Turkish pachas, who 
do not stir but for ‘ blue tickets.” * * As in wealthy 
Russian houses only the footmen wear the family 
livery, and the coachmen one and the same old 
national uniform, though of different quality, you 
need but order the elegant Iswoschtschik to hide the 
mark which distinguishes him as such under his kaftan, 
and then everybody will imagine that horse, driver, 
and vehicle, are your own property. Sometimes, ia 
fact, these are the carriages of people of quality, who 
have turned their coachmen into an Iswoschtschik for 
the time of their absence from Petersburg, and sent 
him into the streets to earn money for them. Peters 
burg swarms, moreover, with people, officers, civil and 
military, who are sent sometimes this way, sometimes 
that, and who meanwhile authorize their speculative 
coachmen to earn provender for their horses and 
something to boot. 

“Though you may not speak Russian, you need 
not be apprehensive lest the Iswoschtschik should not 
understand you. A child in many respects in com- 
parison with the German, he is in others a man of 
the world, a cosmopolite, compared with the latter, 
He hasalready had to do with all the nations of Asia; 
individuals belonging to all the nations of Europe 
have had dealings with him; and more than once 
persons of every class, from the beggar to the emperor, 
have sat behind him. He knows how to behave fitly, 
civilly, decorously, to each ; he understands all the 
languages of this hemisphere, Tatar as well as French, 
German as well as English, the language of the eyes, 
fingers, looks and gestures. When he has an Italian 
at his back, out of complaisance to him, he scolds 
and abuses his horse in Italian: * Ecco kakoi canaille, 
signor ;? when a German, he thanks him in German, 
‘Dank, Ssudar !’? when a Mohamedan, he takes of 
his hat, and says, ‘ Allah grant you prosperity !” In 
this respect the position of a Petersburg Iswoschts 
chik is more interesting than that of a hackney-coach- 
man in any other capital, and affords as much occa 
sion for acquiring a knowledge of the world asa diplo 
matic post. At one time, the companion of the I+ 
woschtschik is a cook returning from market witha 
load of vegetables; at another, an officer with a star, 
hastening to the parade; and again at another, 4 
foreigner just arrived, gazing with inquisitive eye at 
the northern Palmyra: to-day, a turban, the grave 
attitude of which the rapid driving has not a little 
deranged ; to-morrow, a Yankee, who does not know 
which is the right way to seat: himself in this strange 
Russian vehicle ; then a pair of lovers, who, as'they 
fly round every fresh corner of a street, clasp one 
another the more closely ; or a long-legged Eissiki 
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nickname given by the Petersburgers to the Eng- 
from thelr continual repetition of the words, * I 
sy’ who sprawls his limbs over the droschka ; some- 


times @ person of consequence, who wishes to be in- 
‘to. and muffles up his face in his furs, that he 
be recognized; sometimes a German journey- 
spar or who looks exultingly conend os 
yould fain cry out, ‘Look at me; see in what high 
gyle I am riding about !° To-day you sce him with 
mourners, slowly and dolefully following a corpse ; 


tomorrow with wedding guests, gaily galloping to the 
dinner. As the Iswoschtschiks are always at hand, 
and ready to engage ata low rate in any speculation, 
the cabinet-maker employs them to carry his mirrors 
und tables, and the coffin-maker to convey his work 
to the house of mourning. The gardener beckons to 
them when he can get no further with his flower-pots ; 
and the policeman whistles for one, when he has to 
takeaway a drunken man, whom he lays before him, 
wthe carpenter did the coftin.” 

The markets at St. Petersburg are another 
marking feature. Here is the poultry market 
done to the life :— 

“The poultry-market is composed of two long 
rows of shops, stocked with birds, large and small, 
alive and dead, pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, 
larks, bulfinches, linnets, nightingales, and a hundred 
other Russian birds, which form the most picturesque 
and party-coloured aviary that can be conceived. 
The shops are built of wood, but almost entirely open 
in front, so that one may conveniently see all that is 
in them from the street. In each of these shops there 
isa piquant medley of the real quintessence of rural 
wunds: the crowing of cocks, the cackling of hens, 
the chatter of ducks, the cooing of pigeons, enough 
tosupply a hundred villages. From one row of shops 
tothe other, the saints have built themselves flying 
bridges, such as we have already described. These 
bridges and the roofs are the resort of innumerable 
pigeons, each party of which is accustomed to its 
omn roof, and which may be easily caught when a 
person sets about it. The Russians, as every body 
knows, do not eat pigeons, which, as the dove is the 
representative of the Holy Ghost, they would con- 
sider it a heinous sin to do; and, therefore, they buy 
these birds merely to feed them, to play with them, 
and to amuse themselves with watching their flight. 
Itisa truly interesting sight to see the Russian shop- 
keepers directing the flight of these birds at ever so 
geata height. For this purpose they merely fasten 
tits of rags to a long stick, and wave it about in 
various ways, which indicate to the well-schooled 
birds whether they are to fly higher, whether to the 
right or the left, or whether it is intended that they 
should come down, in which case they descend as in- 
santaneously as if they were shot. The force of custom 
neonciles even the bitterest enemies: thus, among the 
Pigeons, and familiarly associating with them on the 
roofs, are to be seen cats, one of which is kept in each 
shop, on account of the mice. It is a remarkable 
ight to see these blood-thirsty animals among the 
litle birds, to which they never do any harm, because 
their masters have cured them of the disposition to 
murder birds, and taught them gentleness and for- 
warance. The fly-catcher, the nightingale, the linnet, 
the bulfinch, the lark, all of them favourite birds with 
the Russian tradesmen, who always have a great 
mumber of them hanging up in their dwelling-houses, 
their bazaars, and their national coffee-houses, twitter, 
in spite of the intense cold—it is probable that they 
to, like man, are less tender here in the north than 
their brethren in the south—whenever there is a 
bright gleam of sunshine. These poor animals have 
tot, during the whole long winter, a drop of water 
given them to drink, because in the cold shop it would 
mstantly be converted into ice. Their little bottle 
Smerely filled with snow, which they are obliged to 
tum into liquid in their bills for themselves. They 
ue, therefore, seen, wherever the sun has melted the 
keever so little, fluttering eagerly about the precious 
fuid, of which they have so long been deprived, and 
drinking it greedily, and none of them more so than 
the ducks and the pigeons. The best fowls, which 
we here seen strutting both in and out of their cages, 
ueof the Moscow breed. The best pigeons came, it 
mid from, Novgorod, and Finland furnished the 
Most singing-birds, and China a small portion of the 
geese, which made a journey by land of five thousand 
uiles to be sold as a rarity here in the Tschukin 


Dwor. Gray-coated squirrels roll, like incarnate 
quicksilver, in their cages, and numbers of young 
hedgehogs and rabbits are playing in hutches provided 
for them in each shop. In front, amidst all this 


bearded master of the place, who gets rid of his little 
slaves at any price that he ean accept; and in the 
centre of the back of the shop, surrounded by larks, 
hangs the image of the saint, whose lamp sheds a 


house, that it may be secure from the entrance of 


with the exception of one evil spirit, man, who here 
rules despotically, and prisons, keeps alive, or puts 
to death, according to his interest and advantage. 
The booty of his murderous tube, the livers of the 


(kurapatki), and wood-grouse (rebtschki) lie in fearful 
profusion on the floor of his shop, with the slavish 
pigeons and captive larks ranged in long rows above 
them. It is astonishing what quantities of these 
delicate birds are consumed in luxurious Petersburg. 
The permanence of the winter's cold, which preserves 
frozen flesh for months, and the rapidity and facility 
of conveyance, allow all these wild birds to be brought 
hither from the remotest parts of the empire. Sara- 
tow furnishes the partridges, Finland the swans, 
Livoniaand Esthonia send the wood and black grouse, 
and the very steppes are obliged to contribute their 
bustards, which flutter all the year round over their 
boundless prairies, and which the Cossack kills with 
his whip. All these birds, as soon as the warm blood 
is drawn from them, are transformed by the cold into 
stone, and, packed in large chests, transmitted to the 
capital, where there are tables at which some dozen 
of them are daily consumed. The cold, which on 
one hand keeps this country so poor, promotes, on 
the other, its luxury and profusion; and late in 
the winter there is no deficiency of those animals 
which can be shot only in summer and autumn. 
Large sledges, drawn by horses, bring frozen hares, 
which used to be swift enough in escaping danger, 
and now give a hard job to the horses, which cannot 
proceed with them but at a slow rate. They are all 
frozen, with ears pricked, legs stretched out before 
and behind, as though they were living and running. 
The master unloads them, and ranges the marble 
hares around his shop.” 

The winter flesh market is worthy to hang 
beside this picture. As the one was said in 
common ouleias to be “ done to the life,” this 
is “ done to the death :”"— 

“ Not only is everything brought in sledges, but 
the sledges serve ut the same time for shops and 
counters. The mats which cover the goods are thrown 
back a little, and the pieces of geese, fowls, and 
calves, are ranged on the edge, and hung up at the 
corners and on the tops of the posts. The geese are 
cut up into a hundred pieces; the necks are sold 
separately, the legs separately, the heads and rumps 
separately, each ir. dozens and half dozens strung to- 
gether. Whoever is too poor to think of the rump 
buys a string of frozen heads, and he who finds the 
heads too dear, give six copecks for a lot of necks, 
while he who cannot afford these makes shift with a 
couple of dozen feet, which he stews down on Sunday 
into a soup for his family. The sledges with oxen, 
calves, and goats, have the most extraordinary ap- 
pearance. These animals are brought to market 
perfectly frozen. Of course they are suffered to freeze 
in an extended posture, because in this state they are 
most manageable. There stand the tall figures of the 
oxen, like blood-stained ghosts, lifting up their long 
horns, around the sides of the sledge ; while the goats, 
looking exactly as if they were alive, only with faint, 
glazed, and frozen eyes, stand threateningly opposite 
to one another. Every part is hard as stone. The 
carcases are cut up, like trunks of trees, with axe and 
saw. The Russians are particularly fond of the suck- 
ing pig, and whole trains of sledges laden with infant 
swine come to the market. The little starvelings, 
strung together like thrushes, are sold by the dozen, 
and the long-legged mothers keep watch over them 
around the sledge. The anatomy of the Russian 
butcher is a very simple science. For, as every part, 
flesh or bone, is alike hard, they have no occasion to 
pay regard to the natural divisions of the joints, With 
the saw they cut up hogs into a number of steaks, 





an inch or two inches thick, as we do a rump of beef, 


peaceful life, wrapped in a wolf-pelisse, stands the - 


friendly light on all this flutter, and protects the | 


evil spirits, which, in fact, it does effectually ban, 





The flesh splits and shivers during the operation, 
like wood, and the little beggar wenches are very 
busy picking up the animal sawdust out of the snow. 
You do not ask for a steak, a chop, a joint, but fora 
slice, a block, a lump, a splinter of meat. The same 
is the case with fish: they too are as if cut out of 
marble and wood. Those of the diminutive species, 
like the snitki, are brought in sacks, and they are 
put into the scales with shovels. The large pike, 
salmon, and sturgeon, every inch of which was once 
so lithe and supple, are now stiffened as if by magic. 
To protect them from the warmth, in case of sudden 
thaw,—for thawing would essentially deteriorate 


| their flavour—they are covered with snow and lumps 


of ice, in which they lie cool enough. It is not un- 


| common for the whole cargo to be frozen into one 
beautiful swans of the North, snow-white partridges 


mass, so that crowbar and pincers are required to get 
at individual fish. So long as the cold in winter 
keeps every fluid congealed, and the snow covers 
every impurity with a white carpet, this Haymarket 
is tolerably clean, and you cannot pick up much dirt 
that may not easily be removed. All offal that is 
thrown away is instantly frozen to the ground, 
Hence there is formed in the course of the winter 
such an accumulation of sheeps’ eyes, fish tails, crabs’ 
shells, goats’ hair, hay, dung, fat, blood, &c., that 
when Spring strips off the covering kindly lent by 
Winter, the place is like a real Augean stable.” 


We are not sure that we shall not have an- 
other gleaning from this pleasant volume. 

























































































English; or, the Art of Composition. By G. F. 

Graham. Longman & Co, 

Here a question might be raised, as the starting 
point, how far composition is an art that requires 
teaching, and if so, how far it is amenable to the 
process, If we look at the countless number of book- 
wrights, and the facility with which the unlearned 
contrive to get into print, we might not unreasonably 
so far fall into the notion of Shakspeare’s clown, as 
to believe that writing (if not reading) comes by 
nature. If,on the contrary, attention be fixed on 
the loose, bald, and disjointed prose, that passes by 
courtesy for the Queen’s English, we may incline to 
the opinion that a little of Mr. Graham’s instruction 
would do no harm. Still nicer points for decision 
might be raised, but we shall pass them by, admit- 
ting that if by the art of composition no more is in- 
tended than the power of expressing thoughts with 
a logical perspicuity, there can be little question that 
it is a matter susceptible of analysis, and reducible 
to rule. If, indeed, it be granted that there is an art 
of logic applicable to the faculty of thinking, it 
follows that this logic must be as applicable to the 
expression of thought on paper, as to that by vivd 
voce communication. 

The difficulty which the inexperienced find in 
putting their thoughts in writing, arises from the 
confused and imperfect form in which the propositions 
exist in their mind,—a confusion of which they are 
not conscious as long as the winged words perish in 
the utterance; but when the expressions are ren- 
dered permanent to the eye, the incongruities are 
felt before the sentence is completed, and embarrass- 
ment arises in the attempt to accommodate the last 
words to the first. 

Of all the acquirements of an educated person, 
the art of composition is the last attained ; and there 
are many otherwise accomplished scholars who cannot 
write even a decent letter. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that some tuition is not wanted in the schools to 
remove such a deficiency ; but even though atten- 
tion to this point were not necessary for its own sake, 
yet as a practical exercise of the logical faculty it 
possesses advantages by no means to be despised. 
It is not merely that in thus putting a difficult art to 
a familiar practical use the pupil is seduced into 
attention, but the very analysis of expression is in 
itself a compendious and facile course of logic, much 
more familiar and intelligible than the clearest ab- 
stractions. As to the period at which the art of 
composition should be introduced into the educa- 
tional course, it would seem that as soon as the pupil 
has made some progress in the mechanical art of 
writing, he should, as a mere encouragement, be led 
to derive utility from the acquirement ; and we are 
ourselyes inclined to think that writing should be 
more freely combined with reading, as an instrument 
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of instruction, than it usually is. The mental effort 
employed in committing a thought to writing, tends 
at once to fix it in the memory, and to promote an 
analytical exercise of the judgment. The mind, in 
pausing over each word, during its transference to 

per, has greater leisure to perceive its relations. 
On the other hand, the author of the work before us 
is quite right in censuring a precocious effort to deal 
with abstractions in writing. 

“ The first subjects usually proposed to the learner 
are abstract ideas or moral qualities, such as educa- 
tion, perseverance, government, ambition, &c. The 
unlucky pupil, bewildered in a maze of perplexity, 
puzzles his brain to discover what to say, and finding 
nothing to say, is soon obliged to abandon the attempt 
in despair. * * The words recommended to be chosen 
for the first use of the pupil are those only which 
have reference to material objects. Since our first 
ideas are drawn from objects of sense, it appears but 
reasonable to follow nature as our guide, and to make 
the learner first use in his compositions no words 
except those nouns, verbs, and adjectives, which re- 
late to such objects. With this view, a very young 
pupil may be for some time confined to the simple 
proposition expressing the connection of a quality 
with an object. Let any material object be proposed, 
such as glass, stone,&c. Glass may be called trans- 
parent, brittle, hard, smooth, ground, coloured, cut, 
painted, blue, red, &c. The teacher should next 
instruct the pupil how to make this simple proposi- 
tion fuller and more explicit, by the addition of cir- 
cumstances, and other qualifying expressions, still 
strictly confining him to words suggested by the 
senses, and interdicting the use of those representing 
moral or intellectual qualities.” 

There is much metaphysical truth and practical 
good sense in this rule. The art of composition 
might thus be made to proceed pari passu with the 
developement of the mind, and its difficulties pro- 
gressively conquered, without taxing the industry too 
severely. 

It is not so with the usual method of commencing 
with the Theme. Turning upon moral subjects, and 


dealing in abstractions, the Theme is quite beyond 


the intelligence of boys. It familiarizes them with 
the practice of using words without precise ideas 
attached to them, and inducts them into the habit of 
rigmarole. If, instead of these genuine prose pen- 
dants to nonsense verses, the junior pupil were exer- 
cised in the description of sensible objects, short nar- 
ratives of things actually seen, and, as Mr. Graham 
judiciously advises, confined to the accurate defini- 
tions of moral qualities, before he is called upon to 
pass an opinion on their bearings, there would be no 
inconvenience in beginning very early with this branch 
of education. It would not tax a faculty as yet in 
abeyance, while it would materially promote the 
general intelligence of the pupil. 

With respect to the work before us, it consists 
principally of an exposition of the progressive steps, 
necessary in the author’s opinion to facilitate the 
pursuit ; and a collection of words and subjects fitted 
to exercise the pupil at every stage of the process, 
We suspect that it will be very generally found as 
useful to masters as to their scholars. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Low's Tilustrations of the Breeds of Domestic Ani- 
mals of the British Islands. —Parts 12, 13, 14..-.We 
congratulate both the public and the author of this 
beautiful work on the completion of the series of 
figures, delineating in a masterly manner many of 
the most valuable breeds of domestic animals, It 
must be of the utmost benefit that standards of ex- 
cellence should be perpetuated. The horticulturist 
has, to a great extent done this, in regard to all the 
finer fruits, by the assistance of the Horticultural 
Society, whose Transactions, and especially whose 
collection of models are of the greatest value in this 
respect. Our present subjects are not capable of 
being thus illustrated, but we find the advantage of 
the establishment of societies devoted to the con- 
sideration of agriculture fully shown by the work 
before us. Such associations indeed cannot fail to be 
of service, if only by stirring up the minds of the 
farmers to the advantages of improved systems of 
culture, and attention to the breed of animals. We 
hear likewise, with much interest, of the establish- 





ment of agricultural colleges in various counties of 
England. County clubs also ought to be established, 
and the members encouraged to furnish particulars 
of the various subjects which may have engaged their 
attention. Our neighbours, the French, are far in 
advance of us in these respects, and we have before 
us the * Mémoires’ of numerous Societies established 
in different departments in France for the further- 
ance of agricultural knowledge, many of which con- 
tain papers which would do credit to the Transac- 
tions of our Royal Society of Agriculture. The parts 
of these Illustrations now before us contain repre- 
sentations beautifully coloured, after the original 
paintings, of the following breeds. The Sheep—the 
Romney Marsh breed, the Cotswold breed, the new 
Leicester breed (two plates), and the Black-faced 
Heath breed. The Ox—the Herefordshire breed, 
bull and cow (two plates), the Long-horned breed, 
the Short-horned (two plates), bull (with a pedigree 
almost as long as any of our noble families) and cow ; 
the White Forest breed, from Chillingham Park (of 
which such ample details have been given in pre- 
vious numbers of the Atheneum), and the Neapolitan 
breed of pigs. The plates are all that can be desired, 
perfectly representing the peculiarities of the differ- 
ent races in question—whilst the text is equally clear 
in their description, and is rendered interesting to the 
general reader by numerous dotes and stat t 
bearing incidentally on the subjects, The following 
prices of a few of Mr. C. Colling’s stock of Short- 
horns, sold by auction, will, we should think, astonish 
some of our readers, proving at the same time the 
great attention which must have been paid to the 
breeding of the animals, whence alone such extra- 
ordinary prices could have been realized :— 

Countess, a short-horned cow, sold for 400 guineas. 

Celina. coe - 200 — 

Laura 

Lily 

Comet, 

Mayor 

Petrarch*®... 

We are glad to perceive in these later numbers a 
more precise account is given of the origin of some 
of these fine breeds of animals than was contained 
in the early part of the work. This we consider of 
great importance, because, as it is the natural ten- 
dency of all high-bred animals to degenerate, if not 
kept up by due intermixture of blood, it is highly 
requisite*to know in what manner the breed may not 
only be kept up to its standard, but also improved. 
Hitherto there has not been a sufficiently extended 
and carefully conducted series of experiments esta- 
blished upon this subject ; and the consequence is, 
that no positive data are on record enabling us to 
determine, by comparative proximity with the legiti- 
mate zoological standard of the species, the proba- 
bility of permanence in any particular breed. 

Phonography, by V. D, De Stains,—All systems of 
short-hand have the common defect of being based 
on arbitrary contractions, for which no reason can be 
assigned but presumed practical convenience. Mr. 
Stains is of opinion, that it is possible to frame such 
an analysis of the normal sounds and intonations, as 
would lead to the construction of an alphabet ade- 
quate to express the spoken language of any country, 
without any reference tothe orthography of the written 
language. He carries his system farther, and insists 
that musical notation may in like manner be so sim- 
plified as to enable persons, with little difficulty, to 
copy any air they may hear sung. Though we think 
that, in both projects, he has pursued a chimera, yet 
we must say that his analysis of sound displays great 
ingenuity and precision of thought ; and that he has 
thrown much light on the connexion between the 
theory of sounds and the philosophy of language. 

The Primitive Doctrine of Election, by G.S. Faber, 
B.D., 2nd edition.—This work is too exclusively 
theological in its character for us to enter upon any 
discussion of its contents, Mr. Faber’s purpose is to 
investigate the nature of the opinions held on the 
very difficult subject of Predestination by the Early 
Fathers ; but it must be remembered that, in every 
discussion of this subject, the philosophical consider- 
ations of Necessity must be more or less combined 
with the theological inquiries into the nature of elec- 
tion; and we must therefore be satisfied of the meta- 
physical merits of the Early Fathers, as well as of 
their orthodoxy. It is not our purpose to enter into 
any such inquiry ; but when two such able writers as 








Milner and Faber have deduced doctrines direety 
opposite from the same writings, we cannot avoid 
believing that the Early Fathers had no Very precigg 
views upon m4 subject. - 

Statistics of Dissent.—These TS appeared of; 
ginally in the Church and inte Gana and ~d 
written in acknowledged hostility to dissent, 
contain a mass of facts, relating to the state and con. 
dition of the dissenters, but we have no Means of 
testing the accuracy of the statements. 

Romanism and Dissent, by the Rev. J. Tidemore_ 
This is an addition to our controversial store, which 
could well have been spared. The author writes in 
a perplexed and obscure style, often appearing no 
to perceive the drift of his own arguments: this jg 
particularly the case in his attack on the Methodist 
which equally violates the canons of good Teasoning 
and good taste. 

System of Teaching and Learning Languag, 

C. Le Vert.—An advertisement of the author ag q 
private teacher. 

Prendeville’s Livy, 2nd edition.—We have bee, 
much pleased with the notes to this edition; they 
are brief, pithy, and to the purpose. 

Bosworth’s Eton Grammar.—Dr. Bosworth has 
added some useful notes to this edition of what may 
be considered our standard Greek Grammar. The 
observations on the accents and the dialects tend 
both to facilitate the present progress of the pupil, 
and to stimulate him to future research, 
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A CLAIM IN AN ALLEGORY, 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRE.T. 

Grier sate upon a rock and sighed one day— 

Sighing is all her rest. 
“ Welaway, welaway ! ah, welaway !” 
The river beat the rock, and she her breast— 
“ Ah, welaway: ‘las me! ah me, ah me!” 

How sorely sighed she. 


A Cloud spake out of heaven, softly as rain 
That falls on water, —* Lo, 

The Winds have wandered from me—I remain 

Lone in this skiey waste, and cannot go 

To lean my whiteness on the mountain blue, 
*Till wanted for more dew. 


“ The Sun hath struck my brain to weary peace, 
Whereby constrained and pale 

I spin for him a larger golden fleece 

Than Jason’s,—yearning for as full a sail. 

O Grief, when thou hast sighed to thy mind, 
Give me thy sighs for wind, 


“ And let them carry me adown the west.” 
—But Love, who prostrated 

Lay at Grief’s foot,—his lifted eyes possest 

Of her full image,—answered in her stead : 

“ Now nay, now nay ; she shall not give away 

What is mine own, for any Cloud that flieth ! 
Where Grief makes moan, 
Love claims his own— 

And therefore do I watch here all the day, 

Eking my life out with the breath she sigheth.” 
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DAY'S EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 


Cobham. 


Cosuam Hall is famous for its gallery of pictures, 
ghich exhibits first-rate specimens of Titian, Paul 


Veronese, Guido, Rubens, Vandyke, and Salvator 
‘obham Church is hardly less celebrated for 
its ancient brasses, remaining in numbers, probably 
unmatched elsewhere. Both hall and church are 
rarities well worth visitation, and are chosen as 
the subjects of our present Day’s Excursion, The 
hall and church are respectively situate about a mile 
apart, at the east and west ends of a pretty village, 
yhich gives to both the name, lying almost midway 
between Gravesend and Rochester, southward of the 
high road between these two places: perhaps the 
yillage is rather nearer to Gravesend, from which it 
js distant about four miles, by the road, about three 
niles across the fields. From London, the journey 
jo Gravesend is notoriously the cheapest and most 
convenient out of the metropolis. From Hungerford 
Market, from London Bridge, or Fenchurch Street, 
it costs no more than eighteen-pence, and you have 
the choice of twenty-four different times of starting 
throughout the day. 

The earliest hour, and the speediest mode should 
be adopted on the occasion of a visit toCobhar. If 
possible, leave the Blackwall Railway Station in 
Fenchurch Street at a. quarter to nine, in order to 
meet the steamer, which leaves Blackwall for 
Gravesend at nine. With an ebbing tide, an hour 
ada quarter brings you to Gravesend: the voyage 
islengthened some twenty minutes when the tide is 
alverse. At Gravesend, a score of importunate 
drivers of carriages, of all sorts, will compete for the 
honour of carrying you where you please, for any 
price; so that if you are indisposed for walking, you 
may effect a prudent bargain for four or five shil- 
lings, If you would bring your walk within the dis- 
tance of two miles, then take a seat in one of Ed- 
wards’ Rochester omnibuses, and, for a shilling, you 
vill be driven to the “ Half-way House,” on the 
Rochester road : a turning here, on the south side of 
the road, takes you through the village of Shorne, 
ad along a delightfully shaded road, which skirts 
the park of Cobham Hall. The entrance to the 
park is through a red-bricked turretted gateway, 
nantled with ivy, which is called “ Brewer’s Gate,” 
and from which a gravelled road leads direct to the 
hall, Where economy is no great object, or there is 
aparty to divide the charge, our advice is to proceed 
bya carriage as quickly as possible to Cobham: suffi- 
cent time will thus be gained to enable you to visit 
the church and adjacent hospital, and, what is more 
important, your enjoyment of the pictures will not be 
uodified by any great amount of previous fatigue. 


Visitors are not admitted to the hall before twelve; 
we shall assume that, having started by the 
Yo'lock steamer, there is an hour to spare for a 
itoll through the church, The keys may be easily 
dbtained, by application at the vicarage. The church 
dands on a hill gently rising from the “ street,” and 
is sheltered by fine timber trees, which render all 
views of it picturesque. A large yew in the church- 
yard tells a tale of its antiquity, even were the 
structure itself silent : but this is not the case, for the 
perpendicular windows in the nave, and the lancet 
vindows in the chancel, show that centuries, at least 
tlreeand six may be counted as the ages of its prin- 
cipal parts. A porch, and the square battlemented 
‘ower, with a multangular turret, very common 
uoughout this part of Kent, complete the other 
toticeable features of the exterior. The inside, like 
that of most churches, bears sorrowful testimony of 
he anomalous guardianship which professes to take 
charge of these edifices. Puritanic fury, misdirected, 
tut zealous, broke the painted windows, and modern 
y-rectors (those monstrous incongruities) brick them, 
save the cost of glazing, even with commonest 
*tite glass. Throughout the chancel, the lancet 
Vindows have either been wholly or partially filled 
wp, by the worthy who is rewarded for his taste and 
kverence by licence to pocket the great tithes of the 
haish! Pews mercilessly cutting through brass mon- 
iments, and whitewash concealing painted walls, are 
fneral here, as in most places. Throughout the 
hvement, are fragments of encaustic tiles of many 
kttems, With attention turned to the ancient deco- 
ution of our churches, it is scarcely possible to enter 








even those situate in most remote and unfrequented 
spots, without detecting traces of the abundant pains 
which our ancestors must have taken to make the 
temples of the Most High as glorious and as splendid 
as imagination could suggest. In a recent ramble 
among the chalk hills of Kent, we entered several 
churches, so far removed from habitations, that it 
would seem difficult to collect congregations for 
them. The multitude of these churches (a dozen 
might generally be counted within a radius of four 
miles), and their lone situations, make it clear that 
the communicants, at no period, could have been very 
numerous, yet in all of them there might be found 
vestiges of decorations—paintings on the walls, carv- 
ings in wood and stone, stained glass, brass monu- 
ments, and ornamented pavements. Now-a-days, ifa 
chapter manage to screw out of their incomes enough 
to restore a single window ofa cathedral, they are sig- 
nalized as devotional heroes and patrons of the arts! 
—Patrons of the arts indeed !—the most miserable 
of parish churches in the thirteenth century did more 
for the promotion of the beautiful in art and good 
taste among its benighted congregation, than all our 
cathearals have effected for the last three centuries, 
or, we fear, are likely to effect for the three next 
coming. Out of love and enthusiasm for their art, 
Barry, and the best painters, his contemporaries, 
made an offer, some fifty years ago, to decorate St. 
Paul’s with paintings gratuitously, yet a dean and 
chapter preferred dingy, whitewashed barrenness, as 
most acceptable to the service of God! Have deans 
and chapters made any advances since that time? 
Let us hope so, and return to Cobham church. Side 
by side in its chancel, are thirteen brasses, the size of 
life, placed in two rows of five and eight. We know 
of no place where so many monuments of this de- 
scription are collected together, or where finer speci- 
mensmay be found. This series records the memory 
of the Cobhams and Brookes, * Lords and Barons of 
this town of Cobham, with many of their kindred, 
allies, and progeny, who for many descents did flou- 
rish in honourable reputation.” The earliest is to the 
memory of Joan de Cobham, a.v. 1354; the latest 
to Thomas Broke Dominus de Cobham, 1529. 
Among them is the monument of John Lord Cob- 
ham, founder of the adjoining college, and “ the last 
Lord Cobham of that name.” Weever, in his * Fu- 
neral Monuments,’ copied the legends around these 
brasses, but not very correctly. Still his readings 
supply many passages which have been since obliter- 
ated. On the whole, these brasses have remain: 
tolerably perfect—perfect enough to furnish models 
for similar monuments. In addition to the series of 
thirteen, there are eleven other brasses, more or less 
perfect, in various parts of the church; most of them 
record the memory of the masters of Cobham college. 
Two days at least will be required to take rubbings 
of these brasses. The rubbing is a simple mechani- 
cal process, ensuring perfect accuracy, which we may 
as well describe, for the benefit of those who do not 
know it: and there are many who do not, for we 
have frequently seen copies made of brasses by the 
eye, whereas, by rubbing, they might have been 
taken in infinitely less time, and with indisputable 
correctness. The materials required are simply a 
compound used by shoemakers called “ Heelball,” 
and some large sheets of paper, not too hard or stout 
— paper similar in size and quality to that on which 
the Atheneum is printed will answer excellently well. 
The heelball may be purchased at most shoe shops, 
two balls for a penny—and large, indeed, must be the 
brass, which cannot be taken by a single ball. The 
paper is laid flat on the brass, with a weight at each 
corner if possible, to prevent its shifting—and the 
heelball is rubbed carefully over the whole of the 
brass, taking care not to rub beyond its edges. One 
or two experiments are sufficient to obtain impres- 
sions as clean and crisp as the original. The sur- 
face of the brass is thus represented, without any 
injury to the brass itself, by a black surface in the 
impression, and the lines engraved on the brass by 
white lines. Every beauty and defect is thus trans- 
ferred with perfect fidelity. If the edges of the impres- 
sion should not be clear, the impression itself may be 
cut out and laid on a second piece of paper. It isa 
convenient mode to paste the impressions on linen 
or calico, which may be made into a roll. There is 
scarcely a country church from which such memori- 
als of its monumental brasses might not be taken by 



















































any one. It may be as well to mention, that both 
the Cambridge Camden Society and the Architecte 
ural Society at Oxford, are forming collections of all 
specimens of church decorations, and will receive 
with thanks, the impressions of any brasses. It ig 
agreeable to know, that the employment of these 
expressive memorials of the dead is being revived, 
and that several modern monuments have been exes 
cuted by Mr. Willement, and others. Before the 
visitor leayes the chancel, he will remark the rich 
altar tomb of the family of the Brokes, of alabaster, 
most elaborately coloured in all its details,—the, 
stone Sedilia, and Piscina, on the left of the altar 
and the old carved settles: all evidences of a state 
of early magnificence, which has passed away into one 
of cruel disorder and neglect. 

The College, founded by John Lord Cobham, a.p, 
1362, stands on the south of the church: it was 
afterwards converted into an hospital for the recep- 
tion of the respectable poor of the adjoining parishes. 
The quadrangle remains tolerably perfect, and it has 
many picturesque aspects. The hall, now used as a 
chapel for the pensioners, is left pretty much in its 
pristine state. There is a good day’s employment 
for a sketcher’s pencil on these old buildings, with 
their ivyed archways, dilapidated gables, and deep 
shadowed interiors. 

From the church and hospital, the visitor will 
proceed through the “ street” of Cobham to the Hall, 
and, in his way to Brewer's gate, he will obtain sev- 
eral complete, though distant views of the eastern, or 
principal front of the mansion. The entrance was for- 
merly through a quadrupled grove of magnificentlime 
trees, nearly a mile in length, but this has been long 
unused. Inigo Jones was employed to rebuild the 
central part in 1672, which he did, in a style having 
not the slightest reference to the adjoining wings, 
which exhibit the dates of 1582 and 1594. Whilst - 
they preserve the characteristics of the later Tudor 
style—projecting mullioned windows—octagonal tur- 
rets, quaintly carved cornices, and ornamented door- 
ways, Jones's front isa plain fagade, with Corinthian 
pilasters, But these incongruities are not perceptible 
from the high road, and do not interfere with the 
general outlines of the structure, which are those of 
ahalf H. The southern front, though exhibiting 
large portions of the building re-erected by the fourth 
Earl of Darnley, is eminently Elizabethan in charae- 
ter, and the rich tones of the red brick, contrasted 
with the various tinted foliage surrounding the house, 
offer the finest studies of colour. No class of build- 
ings is half so suggestive of English domestic comfort, 
as the brick structures of the age of Elizabeth. Cob- 
ham Hall is essentially of this period, though it has 
undergone much re-construction. 

Before we speak of the pictures—the great attrac- 
tion of Cobham Hall—we must mention that the 
park and grounds, which are thronged with deer, and 
the foliage, especially the oaks and chesnuts, are all 
subjects of great interest and beauty. The walk of 
five miles from Rochester, will well repay any one 
able to take it; the path diverging from the old 
Roman road into the woods of the park, whence are 
seen occasional peeps of the Medway meandering 
below. It also passes the Mausoleum, intended as a 
burying place for the family, but never used, owing 
to some dispute about its consecration. It is octan- 
gular in shape, with a dome: costly in its construce 
tion, but very unsightly. 

Until the Commonwealth, the possessors of Cobham 
Hall were the lords of Cobham; from them, the estate 
passed through the Dukes of Lennox, to John, first 
Earl of Darnley, of the Bligh family, who married 
Theodosia Hyde, daughter of the great Earl of Cla- 
rendon, and heiress of the last Duke of Lennox. 

In former days, (little more than a quarter of a 
century back), when the choice of means of reaching 
Gravesend lay between the stage coach orthe fishing 
smacks, and visitors were consequently few, Cobham 
Hall was open to all comers every day in the week ; 
but when “ Diamonds” and “ Stars,” “ Falcons” and 
“ Eagles” swiftly wafted their thousands down the 
river, visitors became inconveniently many, and new 
regulations were introduced. The admission of the 
public is now circumscribed to one day in the week, 
and the privilege is obtained by the purchase of a 
ticket, for two shillings, at the principal Library at 
Gravesend, and at Rochester. Friday, the day when 
Hampton Court is closed, is the day of entrance here. 
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The money realized by the tickets, we believe, is | 
bestowed in promoting the parish school at Cobham. 
Though the charge is, perhaps, double what is neces- 
sary, either for the regulation of numbers or the ben- 
efit of the school, this mode of admission appears to 
be far superior to the ordinary one at the houses of | 
the nobility. A great drawback to the visitation of | 
such places, is the optional fee to the housekeeper. It 
is difficult to estimate what is due to a fine lady in 
amber satin, with lace ruffles and tippets—gold watch | 
and seals at herside instead of keys. You don’t like | 
to be thought mean, yet you fear to offer so little as 
half-a-crown. ‘The plan at Cobham Hall, is, there- 
fore, excellent as fixing a certain sum, and would be 
in all respects commendable, if the sum were one 
shilling instead of two. It is good, too, that your own 
enjoyment and advantage should be made conducive 
to the advantage of others. It seems a plan worthy 
of the imitation of the owners of picture galleries 
in the metropolis. There are many who would 
rejoice in the opportunity of seeing the Bridgewater 
and Grosvenor collections by payment ofa shilling— 
and the shillings would soon purchase a fine picture 
for the National Gallery, and hand down to posterity 
the name of its benevolent donor. 

The greater part of the pictures at Cobham were | 
collected by the fourth Earl of Darnley. Several of | 
them belonged to the Orleans collection, and others | 
came from the Venetian collection, of Vetturi. | 
Excepting some family portraits, there have been no | 
additions to the collection since this Earl’s time. At , 
present, the public are admitted to view about one 
hundred and seventy pictures; but there are others, 
among the finest and most valuable, which are shown 
only by very special leave. All of these latter are 
specified in a list published in Neale’s ‘ Seats of the | 
Nobility,’ and most of them are mentioned by Dr. | 
Waagen, who, however, did not see any part of the | 
Cobham pictures, in consequence of the melancholy 
death of the late Earl. 

The room usually entered first is called the | 
“ Principal Dining-room” in the north wing. The | 
ceilings and walls are panelled; the mouldings gilt. 
The side panels are occupied with pictures, and the | 
general aspect of the apartment, independently of the | 
value of the pictures themselves as works of art, | 
exhibits a happy union of ancient decoration and | 
modern convenience, directed by good taste. In this | 
room, Vandyke has two full-length portraits of the 
*Duke of Lennox :” one attired in a black velvet suit 
with pointed collar and ruffles—the very quintes- 
sence of grace and lofty bearingthe other, as a 
shepherd in a fancy dress of blue and orange, which 
is inscribed, * Me firmior amor :” he has likewise two 
three-quarter-lengthsof ‘Charles the Firstin Armour,’ 
rather pensive and melancholy, and of ‘Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria,’ full toned in its colouring. Kneller has 
three pictures, of ‘Queen Anne;’ of ‘ Theodosia 
Hyde,’ daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, who, in 
right of her mother, the Lady Catherine O’Brien, 
heiress of the last Duke of Lennox, brought the 
estate into the possession of the Darnleys; and of 
§ Mary of Modena,’ James the Second’s second wife. 
All are excellent ; but they look stiff and doll-like 
by the side of Vandyke’s life-like and speaking 
works. Gainsborough has a sweet and graceful pic- 
ture of * Miss Theodosia Macgill,’ afterwards Countess 
of Clanwilliam ; and Sir Peter Lely, a solid looking, 
dignified portrait of ‘ Edward Hyde, Earl of Cla- 
rendon.’ 

The next room, which is called the Gilt Hall, or 
Music-room—a well proportioned apartment (50 feet 
long, 36 feet wide, and 32 feet high), costly and bril- | 
liant in its decorations, which, though they rather | 
approximate to the Louis Quatorze style, are yet | 
more sober and chaste—contains but a single pic- 
ture ; that, however, isa superb one, and of note. 
It is Vandyke’s full-length portraits of ‘Lord John 
and Lord Bernard Stuart, Sons of the Duke of Len- | 
nox.’ This picture represents the two youthful no- | 
blemen in the costume of their date (about 1642), 
arranged with that masterly refinement and elegance, 
not degenerating into foppery, almost peculiar to 
Vandyke. The picture is hung over the mantel- 
piece, containing a bas-relief after Guido’s * Aurora,’ 
and other sculptures delicately chiselled by Sir Rich- 
aid Westmacott. 
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_The Library contains portraits of King James the , 
First, Lord Bolingbroke, Sir Philip Sydney, Shak- \ 


speare, Swift, Pope, Cowper, Gay, &c.; of which the 
panel inscribed “Sir Philip Sydney, who writ the 
Arcadia,” is probably the only genuine and original 
painting. 

The walls of the principal staircase are hung with 
pictures; but, excepting Rubens’s spirited cartoon, 
a fragment of his ‘ Lion Hunt,’ and a large painting 
ascribed to Domenichino, there are none of sufficient 
mark to require notice, if we except two which came 
from the Orleans gallery, to wit—‘ Milo in the Cleft 
Oak,’ ascribed to Giorgione, and ‘ Hercules killing 
Acheloiis,’ to Pordenone. These appear to be com- 
panion pictures, alike in size and general treatment, 
and to have been painted by the same artist,—the 
writer would say certainly not Giorgione, though the 
Milo has been long ascribed to him. The drawing 
is inuch too free, the lines of the forms are too flow- 
ing, and the colouring has none of the excellencies 
which belong to this patriarch of the Venetian school. 
In both paintings the flesh tints are like brick-dust, 
and the shadows are very brown and dirty. They are, 
nevertheless, both extolled in the ‘Galerie du Palais 
Royal.’ Domenichino’s picture is entitled, ‘ The En- 
trance of a Viceroy into Naples, supposed to be the 
entry of Don John of Austriaand Cardinal Filo-Marino 
into Naples, after the suppression of Massaniello’s in- 
surrection.’ It is a very large picture, not less than 
thirteen feet long and nine feet high. It contains up- 
wards of forty-five full sized figures, not unskilfully 
arranged, and most of them well drawn. The 
colouring is bright, and many of the parts are highly 
finished in execution, but the absence of a general 


| combination, and a crude prettiness, amounting 


almost to feebleness, lead us to the conclusion that 
it cannot have been the work of Domenichino, In 
Neale’s list before mentioned, the following note is 
attached to this picture, and is said to have been 
furnished by the Earl of Darnley. ‘* The foreground 
of the picture is supposed to be by Domenichino, 
who painted much and died in Naples, and the por- 
traits in the background to have been afterwards 
added by some of his scholars for the occasion.” 

In some cases, the visitor is conducted from the 
Lobby to the “ Picture Gallery,” in others to the 
“ Portrait Gallery.” When there is a choice, let him 
prefer the latter, and reserve the Picture Gallery, 
which contains all the finest works, until the last. 
Of all the fifty works in the Portrait Gallery we have 
no space to speak in detail. The first which calls for 
notice is a full-length portrait of a man in half 
armour, with a stiff collar encircling his neck, hold- 
ing a baton. It has been called a portrait of the 


| Earl of Darnley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 


Except a slight resemblance to authentic portraits of 
him, there are not only no grounds for this adscrip- 
tion, but the name of the painter and date of the 
painting are directly opposed to it. The painting is 
inscribed, “Ju Pantaja de la Vallesoleto Faciebat 
1609.” It is therefore a Spanish picture, extremely 
well painted, and executed years after Darnley’s 
death. It is far more likely to be a portrait of an 
Archduke of Austria, governor of Flanders, as others 
have entitled it. At the further end of the gallery 
is its companion picture, by the same artist, and of 
similar date—a full-length of a Lady in a white 
dress bespangled with jewels. This has been called 
the portrait of Isabella Clara Eugenia, governess of 
the Low Countries. Here isa full length and appa- 
rently genuine portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, not 
very flattering to her acknowledged beauty. It is 
labelled “ Maria D. G. Scotie Piissima Regina 
Francie Dotaria Anno /Etatis Regnique 36 Angli- 
ce captivit. 10 8. HL. 1578.” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has a lovely picture of a Child and Dog—a full 
length portrait of Lady Frances Cole, a daughter of 
the Earl of Malmesbury, who married Sir Lowry 
Cole. It is in a moderately good state, but does not 
appear to have been benefited by recent cleaning. 
Three genuine early portraits are ascribed to Hol- 
bein. One is supposed to be Martin Luther, and 
another Queen Mary. Her right hand holds a white 
rose, whilst her left rests on a table near a chased 
gold cup. The features have a look of dogged ob- 
stinacy, resembling those of her father. Proceeding 
onwards, we meet two portraits of Queen Elizabeth: 
that of a child may be doubtful, but there can be no 
mistaking the authenticity of the other. The artists 
of both are unnamed. The latter painting seems 
one of Mark Gerrard's many versigns of the Virgin 





Queen—shadowless, though strongly marked fey. 
tures, and pearls out of number as ornaments, 
The Picture Gallery is upwards of one hundred 
and thirty-six feet long, and about twenty-four fect 
wide. Though it has been divided into three 
compartments, it is in effect but one room. As 
as the door is opened, the eye is rivetted by a 
picture by Rubens at the further end of the gallery 
It is under an excellent light, separated by crimson 
silk draperies from all the surrounding pictures, and 
its effect is that of a magnificent tableau vinany, 
The subject is ‘Cyrus's head brought to Queen Tp. 
myris.” It is a composition of seventeen full-sized 
figures. It came from the Orleans collection, and 
if a charge of dogmatizing in superlatives be not lai 
upon us, we would say it is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Rubens in this country. It is certainly one 
of his most carefully finished performances, and ity 
excellence in grouping and colour must be unques. 
tioned. The women are far less individual and grog 
than Rubens generally makes them, and the senti- 
ment of the picture is elevated and historical in q 
degree rarely met with in his works. It is chiefly in 
the secondary attributes of the art, that we must 
seek for the superlative excellencies of this master, 
If the attainment of effects which may be taken 
(mistaken perhaps) for reality, may be reckoned as 
one of them, then, in this respect, the picture is per. 
fect. It might be quoted as an example bearing out 
Reynolds's opinion, that * Rubens was, perhaps, the 
greatest master in the mechanical part of the art, 
the best workman with his tools, that ever exercised 
a pencil.” We have noticed this painting (far too 
briefly) out of its order, because its effect at the dis. 
tance is so startling on entrance. Throughout this 
gallery most of the pictures possess. merits which de. 
mand a much fuller record than we are able to give 
to them, and as we are constrained to speak in gen- 
eralities, it will be most convenient to point out 
the principal works of each master, without reference 
to the order of their position. For those who sympa. 
thize with the genius of Salvator Rosa (and we may 
admit his genius without much sympathy with it) 
there is his finest work—‘ The Death of Regulus’ 
It came from the Colonna Palace at Rome, and cost 
its purchaser five thousand pounds,—not a trifle to 
spend on a picture you cannot look at withouta 
shudder. You must conquer your disgust, and be 
come chilled into indifference at the horrors of the 
scene, before you can examine the merits of its rude 
vigour. The action of the figures driving the nails 
into the tub, and those directing the massacre, are 
painfully expressive. Salvator Rosa himself has 
etched this picture, which he dedicated to his friend 
John Baptist Ricciardo. The collection likewise pos 
sesses the ‘ Pythagoras teaching the Fishermen,’ the 
‘ Jason and the Dragon,’ and the ‘ Birth of Orion,’ by 
the same master; all alike remarkable for absence of 
colour, intensity of shadow, and all sorts of unrefined 
vigour. Spagnoletto, who painted on a larger scale, 
but resembles Salvator Rosa in many of his exaggere- 
tions, is here represented by the two well known pic- 
tures *‘ Democritus the laughing,’ and ‘ Heraclitus 
the crying, philosophers,’-—both of which came from 
the Orleans gallery. There is a second large and 
fine picture by Rubens—the ‘ Boar Hunt’—parts of 
which are said to have been finished by his pupils 
He has many smaller sketches—the two best of 
which are ‘Cupids blowing Bladders,’ and the ‘Tr 
umph of Henry the Fourth of France.’ The first is 
unsurpassable for its flesh-painting, the Jatter 1s 4 
very skilful adaptation of one of Andrea Mantegna’ 
distemper pictures at Hampton Court. Guido’s pic 
tures are abundant: highly finished, unfinished, and 
sketches exhibiting his painting in the two extremes 
of his very opposite styles, and in various approx 
mations to one or the other of them. No more 


forcible specimens of these extremes, perhaps, cl 
be quoted than his * Murder of the Innocents,’ and 
the * Daughter of Herodias with John the Baptists 
Head ;’ the first is the same “as the famous picture 
at Bologna, but much darker,” and came out of Sir 


Joshua’s Reynolds's collection ; the ‘ Herodias’ # 
very cold and thin in colour, and unfinished, yet said 
by some to be in his finest manner,—it belonged to 
the Colonna Palace. His finest picture here, a 4 
seems to us, is a large painting of two naked figures 
entitled ‘ Modesty and Liberality’—in general sty!” 
and treatment, resembling the ‘ Perseus and Andi 
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pols,’ (No. 87) in the National Gallery—but this 

inting is not generally shown. There are similar 
Lees in the collections of Lord Spencer and the 
Duke of Devonshire, but this is pronounced superior 
to them. There are about eighteen other pictures 


ggribed to Guido in this collection,—among them we 
may particularize Judas betraying Christ,’ and ‘St. 


a and Paul Veronese, however, appear here 
in the greatest glory ; but before we proceed to the 
yorks of these great Venetians, let us mention that 
there are paintings by Parmegiano (the head of St. 
John, like that of the large painting in the National 
Gallery,) Luca Giordano, Sasso Ferrato, (a Virgin's 
head in blue and white) Carlo Maratti, Nicolo Pous- 
sin, Annibale Caracci (the Toilet of Venus, a good 
cabinet picture), Guercino, Baroccio, Schidone, Ro- 
manelli, Correggio (a Virgin and Child, by no means 
a good specimen even if genuine, but which cost 
1,000 guineas), Pietro da Cortona, Francisco Mola, 
Jordaens, Teniers, &c. By ‘Titian there is his Danaé, 
aid to be very different from the celebrated picture 
ofthe same subject at Naples. This painting for- 
merly occupied a recess expressly prepared for it in 
the gallery, and was much treasured by its purchaser, 
shom it cost, it is said, 5,0002. Overlooking its de- 
fects in drawing, it is a perfect specimen of colouring. 
What a difference there is in the handling of this 
picture—one of Titian’s early works, and elaborately 
fnished—and the ‘Jupiter and Europa,’ which, 
though a very fine picture, looks coarsely treated 
by comparison, and probably one of his latest pro- 
ductions! This last is the original, of which there is 
abad copy in the Dulwich Gallery. Mr. Dawson 
Turner has the original sketch of the same picture, 
vith which the picture here entirely agrees. There 
sasmaller and somewhat different version of Titian’s 
‘Venus and Adonis’ in the National Gallery. It is 
gemingly a genuine and original painting. In this, 
Titian has represented, in the background, Cupid 
rtreating with a dove. In the National Gallery 
picture Cupid is asleep. The Cobham version was 
engraved as early as 1610, by Ralph Sadeler. An- 
other picture, not shown, is the ‘Venus and the 
Mirror,’ from the Orleans collection, being a dupli- 
cate, we believe, of the picture possessed by Lord 
Ashburton. A ‘Christ Scourged’ is attributed to 
Titian, apparently not unworthy of him, but it is 
hung too high for minute inspection. Near to it isa 
‘Head of Christ,’ an admirable work. Of Titian’s 
portraits, Cobham Hall has two of his finest. The 
‘Ariosto,” engraved by Sandrart, and Titian’s own 
portrait, with that of his friend Don Francesco del 
Mosaico, mentioned by Ridolfi in his Lives of Vene- 
tian Painters, and of which there exists an early 
etching. Among the select pictures, must not be for- 
gotten a brilliant specimen of Tintoret from the Or- 
leans collection—* The Milky-way, or Hercules 
auckled by Juno.’ 

However much the paintings above mentioned 
attend our admiration of their artists, they do not in 
ay striking degree enlarge our knowledge of their 
powers, But this is not the case with the four paint- 
ings we are about to name, by Paul Veronese. We 
vould not say that Paul Cagliari’s paintings are ab- 
wlutely the finest here, but we may assert confidently 
that they greatly enlarge our appreciation of the 
naster,and will astonish those who estimate this artist 
only from his works generally known in this country. 
We doubt if there are many things out of Venice equal 
fothem. They are four allegories, each nearly six 
fet square. ‘They do not raise their master out of 
the first rank of ornamental painters, but they ex- 
libit a power and an accuracy of drawing which are 
mrely if ever found, and never demanded of his class 
of painters, Each picture contains four or five 
figures, apparently the same personages, the size of 
fe, and in great measure naked. They are entitled 
‘le Respect,’ ‘Le Dégoit,’ ‘L'Amour Heureux,’ 
md‘ L'Infidelité.” It is not difficult to attach the 
tumes of ‘Le Dégoiit,’ and ‘* L’Infidelité, to their 
"spective subjects. In the‘ Dégofit’ a Cupid is stand- 
gona naked man lying on his back on part of a large 
comice, and cudgelling him with his bow, whilst two 
Yonen are retreating with an expression of disgust, 
we of them carrying a weasel or ermine. ‘ L’Infi- 
elite’ is represented by a naked woman, sitting with 

back to the spectator, between two men, to one 
vhom she is giving her hand, whilst she is slipping 





a letter into the hand of the other. The title of ‘ Le 
Respect,’ and ‘L*Amour Heureux,’ would apply 
equally well to either of the others. In the one,a 
warrior is approaching a naked woman sleeping, and 
he may be said to represent ‘ Respect,’ or, on the 
other hand, the Cupid attending the warrior may 
stand for ‘L’Amour Heureux.’ In the last picture 
the same warrior is leading the same dame appa- 
rently to Fortune, a naked figure elevated on a 
globe, who holds a chaplet of oak leaves above the 
woman. You might call this * Respect,’ but its name 
is * L'Amour Heureux,’ though it is not easy to see 
how Cupid is happy. We must overlook all this 
want of intelligibility in the most essential part of 
the pictures (which would not be tolerated in a 
modern picture) for the sake of the masterly execu- 
tion and grace of the secondary features. They show 
that Paul Veronese not only excelled as a colourist 
and in the arrangement of the parts of his pictures, but 
that he stands in the first rank among the Venetians for 
his skill as a draftsman. The same difficulties of in- 
terpreting these pictures always prevailed. Crozat’s 
* Recueil d’Estampes,’ where engravings of them may 
be found, says—“ I] est difficile de pouvoir déter- 
miner ce que Paul Veronese a eu dessein d’exprimer 
dans ces quatre Tableaux, qu’on s’est resolu a faire 
écrire au bas des Estampes les mémes noms sous les- 
quels ces Tableaux, out été indiquez dans la descrip. 
tion qui a été donnée de ceux du Palais Royal. Ils 
viennent de la Reine de Suéde, et ils sont présente- 
ment placez sur les quatre portes du grand Salon de 
Palais Royal, ot ils font un grand effect.” 

It is ashame to quit the Cobham pictures without 
specifying others of its treasures :—a charming por- 
trait of Mrs. Monk, by Reynolds, in excellent con- 
dition ; an authentic full-length of Mary Queen of 
Scots, representing her execution in the back-ground, 
we must name; yet our space is fully exhausted. 
We have said, we think, enough to tempt those who 
would enjoy the chefs-d’euvre of Salvator Rosa, 
Rubens, Paul Veronese, and Titian, to visit the 
Gallery. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuis is at all times a dull season—but this year 
more so than usual. The only announcement we 
have lately heard of is the ‘ Correspondence of John, 
Fourth Duke of Bedford, selected from the originals 
at Woburn Abbey; with an Introduction by Lord 
John Russell.’ This was Junius’s Duke of Bedford: 
it is not impossible, therefore, that the publication of 
these letters may help the speculative to a new con- 
jecture, or to strengthen former proofs. 

The friends of the late Dr. Arnold,—anxious to 
perpetuate his memory by a tribute which shall 
borrow something of its character from his own useful 
life, and extend its influence for good beyond his 
grave,—propose to raise a fund, having as its leading 
object the foundation of a Scholarship, for the promo- 
tion of sound knowledge, either at Rugby or Oxford, 
as may be afterwards determined on. This institution 
is to bear the Doctor’s name ;—and to be enjoyed, in 
the first instance, by his sons in succession, and after- 
wards thrown open to general competition. The 
second and subordinate purpose of the fund, will be 
the erection of a monumental memorial in the chapel 
at Rugby—the scene of the Doctor's living ministra- 
tion and the place of his final rest. 

A magnificent piece of plate, weighing upwards of 
1,300 ounces, is about to be presented to Sir Moses 
Montefiore, from his Jewish brethren, as a mark of 
esteem and gratitude for his services on behalf of 
those of their race who were persecuted on account 
of the “Father Thomas” murder, as it was called. 
The design was furnished by Sir S. Hayter. On the 
sides, executed in relief, are representations of Sir 
Moses landing, his presentation to the Sultan, his 
announcing to the prisoners their liberation, and his 
thanksgiving in the synagogue. The lower compart- 
ments are filled on two sides with emblematical 
representations of the persecution suffered by the 
Jews, and of the noble part taken by England in 
their protection ; on the third is Moses ingulfing the 
Egyptian host in the Red Sea, and in the front there 
is the following inscription:—* This testimonial of 
respect and gratitude is presented to Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore by a large number of his brethren in the United 
Kingdom, Barbadoes, the United States, and Ja- 
maica, in consideration of the many personal sacric 





fices endured by him and his lady during his mission 
to the East—anno mundi 5600” (a.p. 1840). At the 
four corners are figures, two representing Moses and 
Ezra, and two figuratively representing the persecus 
tion and the emancipation of the Jews. 

There has been a grand ceremony at Cologne, on 
occasion of what is called laying the first stone of the 
works destined to finish that masterpiece of Middle 
Age art, the Cathedral. The result will probably be 
known to our children’s children. The age of Cathe- 
dral building has, we suspect, long since passed. All 
the cathedrals in England were built within two or 
three centuries—and all that the last three or four 
centuries have done is to build one cathedral. Cologne 
Cathedral was begun in the thirteenth century, 1248, 
and many hundred men were employed on it for 
three-fourths of a century, and after all the choir 
alone was completed. Yet those were the palmy 
days of the Catholic Church, and all Christendom 
was appealed to, and sent contributions in aid of this 
beautiful work. Now what the universal Catholic 
Church could not accomplish in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is not, we think, to be effected by the patronage 
of a Protestant sovereign in Protestant Prussia in 
the nineteenth. The late King thought to con- 
ciliate his Catholic subjects by showing his libe- 
rality with reference to this Cathedral, and yet 
from 7 to 10,000/. a year, and a hundred workmen 
for from seven to ten years could do no more than 
repair it. The King’s speech, however, on the occa- 
sion, is far too remarkable to be passed in silence, 
by those who, like ourselves, have long and somewhat 
anxiously watched the proceedings of that monarch : 
to us it appears full of significance—to “ fit the 
monarch better than his crown.” Were it noticeable, 
however, for no higher reasons, it would be so for the 
mere sake of the freshness and enthusiasm, which are 
quite unusual fruits of the hot atmosphere that sur- 
rounds a throne. It has not one of the characters 
of court oratory about it; and we will confess, that 
the rarity of such addresses, from royal lips to popular 
assemblies, gives it, in our ears, a more than usually 
stirring sound. We take the account as we find it 
in the Times: “I take this opportunity to welcome 
heartily the numerous guests who, as members of the 
Cathedral Building Association, have met here from 
all parts of Germany to celebrate this day. Gentle- 
men of Cologne, a great event is about to take place 
among you. Your feelings will tell you that it is no 
common edifice you are about to erect. It is the 
offspring of the spirit of union and concord among 
Germans of every creed. When I reflect on this, 
my eyes are filled with joyful tears, and I thank God 
that I have lived to witness this day. Here, where 
this foundation stone is laid, will arise the noblest 
portals in the whole world. Germany builds them, 
may they, by the grace of God, be to her the fore. 
runners of a new, a great, and a happy future. Far 
from them be all that is anti-German—that is to say, 
all that is base, false, and insincere. May this portal 
of honour never be disgraced by bad faith, or by the 
unworthy disunion of German princes or of the Ger- 
man people. May this structure never disturb the 
peace of creeds, nor impede the progress of social 
order; and may that spirit which once interrupted 
the building of this house of God, and injured the 
well-being of our common fatherland, find no en- 
trance here. The feeling that has prompted the build- 
ing of these portals isthe same that twenty-nine years 
ago made us break our chains, rolled back insult from 
our native land, and division from its shores: it is 
the same spirit which, fortified by the blessing of m 
departed father (the last of those three great kings 
two years ago displayed itself with a vigour undimi- 
nished in power and unimpaired by time: it is the 
spirit of German union and of German power; and 
oh! may the portals of Cologne Cathedral be its 
most glorious triumph! May the spirit which has 
given birth to this great work serve to complete it; 
and may it prove to most remote generations, that 
Germany is great and mighty by the union of her 
rulers and her people, and that she has without blood- 
shed consolidated the peace of the world! May it 
attest that Prussia is happy in the glory and prospe- 
rity of her own fatherland, and in the fraternization 
of her different religious creeds, all one and alike in 
the eyes of the Divine Creator. I pray to God that 
the Cathedral of Cologne may continue to tower 
above this town and all Germany, and that it may 
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be a witness of peace and happiness among mankind 
until time shall be no more. Gentlemen of Cologne, 
your city has by this structure obtained a high pre- 
eminence over all the other towns of Germany: she 
has this day proved herself worthy of that pre-emi- 
nence. Join then with me as I strike the trowel on 
the foundation stone. Shout with me the thousand 
times repeated rallying * A/aaf Cologne !’” 


The Pope has dispatched an engineer to Egypt, to 
take charge of the obelisk presented to him by Me- 
hemet Ali. This monument has been named by 
European antiquaries the Obelisk of Sesostris, but 
in Egypt it is called the Obelisk of the Patriarch 
Abraham. Rome will now possess twelve obelisks, 
all brought from Egypt. 

The return of Dr. Krapf to Germany, after an 
absence of three years, has brought some late par- 
ticulars asto proceedings in Abyssinia. We regret to 
learn that Mr. D’Abbadie still remains at Adowa; 
and we have received such information from coun- 
trymen of our own, lately returned from the East, as 
leads us to fear that he has been subjected to annoy- 
ance and inconvenience from a pitiful jealousy on 
the part of the British authorities at Aden. He is 
now, we learn from Dr. Krapf, wholly engaged in the 
study of the languages of the country, and has formed 
a dictionary of the Hamtonga, or Agow language, 
which already contains 1,400 words. Several Euro- 

an travellers have lately visited Abyssinia ; two 

renchmen of the names of Galivier and Ferret went 
by Antalo, Temben, and Semen to Gondar. An 
English traveller of the name of Bell arrived in the 
month of April at Adowa, from whence it is said he 
continued his journey inland. Lefevre, with his 
companions, had gone to the coast, in order to em- 
bark in a French ship, but not finding one, went to 
Endorta, and thence probably to Shoa. There they 
will meet the English mission, which left Aden last 
year. Frangois Rocher, who was earlier in Shoa, 
and erroneously reported to have gone to Sen- 
naar, had proceeded to Kosseir and the Red Sea. 
The German naturalist Schimpfer was with D’Abba- 
die at Adowa, shut up in the Médhamelen sanctuary, 
which is a known asylum in Abyssinia. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Picrvres, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 

ethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The much-admired Interior of the CHAPEL of ST. HELENA in 
JERUSALEM, after D. Roberts, R.A. (published byMr. Moon), and 
& fine exterior View of ST. PETER’S, at ROME, are now added to 
the ENLARGED DISSOLVING VIEWS. NAPIER’S PATENT 
PRINTING MACHINE, and AINSLIE’S PATENT BRICK and 
TILE MAKING MACHINE, both at work by Steam Power. Fine 

cimens of Ancient and Modern FRESCO. Mr. Collen takes POR- 

RAITS daily by Mr. Fox Talbot's CALOTYPE PROCESS. The 
Lectures on this Art will not be continued after the present month. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS taken by Mr. Beard. Varied Lec- 
tures by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, and the other Lecturers. 
The ORRERY, DIVING BELL, DIVER, &c. A beautiful addition 
tothe COSMORA MIC VIEWS exhibited inthe Evenings. Conductor 
of the Band, Mr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s. Schools half-price. 








FINE ARTS 

Inisu Art-Unton.—We lately alluded to a cir- 
cumstance mentioned in the public journals, that the 
past year’s subscription to the Irish Art-Union exceed- 
ed the price asked by the artists themselves for all the 
pictures in the Irish Academy, from which selection 
wasto bemade. It appears, by a letter received from 
the Honorary Secretary, that the statement was in- 
correct. As that letter, howevey, contains other facts 
of interest, we shall publish it,— merely premis- 
ing that, from the statements therein, the Irish 
Art-Union appears to be, on the whole, well con- 
ducted ; and may, in some respects, serve as an ex- 
ample to the London Society, whenever the Council 
of the latter shall raise its eyes from the ledger work 
—‘the riches of heaven’s pavement’—on which 
they have been so long “ downward bent,” to what 
ought to be the aim, and end, and sole purpose of, 
as it is the sole apology for the existence of, the 
Society. Not,that we are altogether satisfied with 
the proceedings even of the Irish Art-Union. We 
dislike the “ proportioning” spirit, and what is called 
giving “ assistance” to all departments,—* statuary, 
landscape, figure and still life, oil and water colours”; 
for it is notorious that some departments of art, if 


they deserve to be so called, have been too long and 





too much encouraged, the pleasure derived from 
them being merely sensual, or of the lowest and least 
intellectual character. 

Tue Irish Art-Union does its best to ensure, as far as lies 
in its power, what you very properly r d, a judici 
selection of prizes, by appointing, immediately before the 
Exhibition opens, a committee of twenty-one noblemen and 
gentlemen from its entire number, totally unconnected and 
removed by their position in society from practising artists, 
but who have been in the habit of giving the Fine Arts 
much of their attention, as evidenced by their collections or 
productions as amateurs. These make a selection from, and 
purchase at a fair valuation, the works exhibited, for the 
entire Society. The three Annual Committees already ap- 
pointed have sw€cessively gained and maintained the full 
confidence of the Society, the artists, and the public. With- 
out this safety valve the Society would, I agree perfectly 
with you, do more harm than good, when the heterogeneous 
mass of subscribers which such a society necessarily collects 
is considered, nine-tenths of whom have probably never 
given the subject a thought before, as also the extraordinary 
nature of the productions which, under the name of works 
of art, (through a mistaken laxity on the part of those who 
ought to know better), gain admission into our exhibitions. 
In the second place, with reference to the recent exhibition 
of the Hibernian Academy, and the prices of artists, there 
were in all 484 works exhibited: 200 of these were portraits 
and designs, not for sale; of the remainder, 235 are actually 
priced in the catalogue before me, by the artists themselves, 
at no less a sum in the aggregate than 5,226/. 5s. If, then, 
for the 49 works omitted to be priced, we take compara- 
tively a moderate average, and say 800/., we will have up- 
wards of 6,000/.,—a somewhat less modest demand than 
your informant has given our exhibitors credit for. The 
exact amount of the Irish Art-Union’s assets for the year 
has not yet been accurately ascertained, but I have every 
reason to believe it will be about 3,700. Of this the Com- 
mittee of Selection have expended 2,000/. in the purchase 
of 96 highly creditable works of art,—pictures and statuary, 
landscape,igure, and still life, oils, and water-colour, each 
department receiving a fair proportion of assistance. The 
remainder of the funds has been retained—Ist. For an En- 
graving, in the finest line manner, from a work by our emi- 
nent countryman, Maclise,—in continuation of a series of 
standard works by our leading artists. 2ndly. For Premiums 
for Engraving, Lithography, Medal Dies, Modelling, and 
Gem Engraving in Ireland ; and it is even contemplated to 
reserve annually a handsome per-centage on our funds, for 
the purpose of forming a permanent National Collection. 

Having thus, I hope, satisfactorily explained the mistake 
into which you have been inadvertently led, allow me to 
mention a few “ real facts,” on which you may found an 
argument if you please:—1. For several years previous, the 
exhibitions of the Hibernian Academy had been gradually 
growing worse; they did not pay their own expenses; and 
nothing supported them but the praiseworthy zeal of the 
artists and a trifling government grant; and the year before 
our Society was established, there was no exhibition in the 
Trish metropolis. Since our operations commenced, the 
exhibitions have been every year steadily improving in the 
appearance of the works and the attendance of visitors, and 
are becoming every year more creditable and remunerative 
in every way to the Academy and to the artists.—2. At one 
of the first meetings of our Society, it was stated by a gen- 
tleman connected with the Hibernian Academy, who ought, 
from his position, to have been the best cognizant of the 
fact—that for the four previous Annual Exhibitions, not a 
single purchase had been made from the walls of the Aca- 
demy, with the exception of three water-colour drawings for 
thirty shillings. Since our Society has come into operation, 
Iam glad to say, that, independent of the hand sums 
it has brought to bear on this desirable object, private 
patronage has been not merely stimulated into action, but, 
I may say, as far as this country is concerned, absolutely 
called into existence; and the Committee have had to 
scramble with some of their own members for the best works, 
and in several instances have been fairly thrown out—the 
private purchaser anticipating them by a prompt and liberal 
offer to the deserving artist.—3. With reference to its effects 
on the higher and middling classes, in a country where, 
from the prevalence of political and religious animosities, 
it has been found hitherto impossible to make the various 
parties coalesce in one common object for national improve- 
ment and civilization, such has been the softening and re- 
fining influence of thisSociety, that persons of all shades 
of politics and religious opinions meet as if on a common 
ground, and work together with the greatest cordiality and 
good feeling.—4. With reference to its effects on the lower 
classes, the Society throws open annually its exhibition of 
the works selected by the Committee, to the public at large. 
For the last fortnight this has been daily thronged by crowds 
of all classes: respectable operatives and their families, 
schools and public institutions connected with education, 
mechanics and servants of all ages and conditions, yet not 
a single instance of injury orirregularity occurred. Donny- 
brook Fair was raging at the time, and several masters who 
refused their apprentices and dependents leave to join its 
drunken revelries and demoralizing vortex, made up for it 
by sending them to the Art-Union Exhibition. 

I should not have troubled myself, or you, with these 
remarks, but for the high character which your valuable 
paper has so justly acquired for its general correctness—a 
character which lends so much weight to any assertion ap- 
pearing in its columns, that I felt it, in some measure, a 
duty to you as well as to ourselves, not to allow statements 
to go forth to the public uncontradicted. 

I have the honour, &c. 
STEWART BLACKER, 
Hon. Sec. R. L Art-Union. 
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Covent GarveN opened on Saturday, 
laide Kemble having so far recovered from 
position as to be able to appear, though 
evident traces of illness. Her Ae en ia a 
however, was scarcely affected by it; it had all her 
wonted force, though towards the close she wag fain 
to decline an encore with an expressive indication of 
fatigue. It is needless to say that her reception and 
that of Miss Rainforth was enthusiastic: Mr, Giy. 
belei sustained the part of Oroveso, in lieu of Leffler 
and deserved a more marked reception than awaited 
him. After the opera ‘God save the Queen’ wy 
sung, amidst calls for Mr. Kemble, who appeared 
among the crowd at the back of the stage during its 
performance, but was recognized by onl y a few, and 
looked extremely well. Mr. Jerrold’s new after 
piece, ‘ Gertrude’s Cherries ; or, Waterloo in 1835) 
made the audience laugh at the ridicule of those 
adventurous members of the Bull family, who rush 
into foreign lands with no other qualification for 
tourists, than the money they are so ready to part 
withal. Mr. Crossbone, the undertaker from Hounds 
ditch, who makes a honeymoon trip to Waterloo in 
search of a memento mori, writes his address on mir. 
rors and window-panes, and sticks his card in the 
lion’s mouth on the summit of the Belgian pyramid, 
humorously played by Meadows, and his victimizer, 
Alcibiades Blague, captain of the ragged regiment of 
guides and relic venders, are a rich pair of originals: 
this last character is personated by Mr. A. Wigan 
with a closeness to the original, both in appearance 
and manner, that is evidently the result of observa. 
tion and study; the mixture of politesse and effron- 
tery, of sentiment and scoundrelism, and the true 
French accent of the broken English, are traits that 
mark the race of chevalicrs d°industrie. Frenchmen 
have been so grossly caricatured on the English stage, 
that a true and finished portrait, embodied from life, 
even to the bronze of the cheek aud the cut of the 
hair, is the more to be appreciated. We had nigh 
forgotten Gertrude and her cherries, which are pretty 
enough to look at, but have not the flavour of reality; 
yet the story of the pretty cherry-seller of Waterloo 
may be true,—she may have been the daughter of a 
discarded son, whose father believes him dead, until 
he claims recognition and begs forgiveness, and even 
marry her cousin, as in the drama; but the bitter 
jests and persiflage mixed up with the serious inci- 
dents spoil us for the pathos of Mrs. Walter Lacy 
and Messrs. Bartley and Diddear. 

On Monday the new play, * Love's Sacrifice; or, 
the Rival Merchants,’ by the author of the ‘ Provost 
of Bruges,’ was produced with success, that both 
author and actors took great pains to deserve, but it 
was not of the most brilliant kind. Though not 
devoid of interest and impressiveness, and so artfully 
constructed that the passion rose in each act, until it 
reached its climax in the fifth, it did not affect the 
audience strongly, and the action “ dragged its slow 
length along,” encumbered with dialogue that de 
layed rather than assisted its progress; this produced 
a heaviness that the acting did not tend to lighten, 
The story is that of a daughter, who, to save het 
father from an ignominious death, consents to marry 
his “rival merchant,” an old knavish usurer, for 
whom she renounces a young and favoured lover; 
but “ Love's sacrifice” is prevented, by the appear 
ance of the man for whose supposed murder her 
father had been condemned, and who was the cause 
of all the misery, by telling to the villain of the piece 
the secret that puts his rival in his power. There 
seems no motive for this; and moreover the degree 
of the father’s guilt is left uncertain, so that people's 
sympathies are but imperfectly appealed to; and we 
could not but feel throughout that the distress of all 
parties was needless, as in the end it proved to be. 
Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff, as the merchant, Aylmer, 
and his daughter, entered into the spirit of the scenes; 
and the young lady, whose powers are greatly in- 
creased, acted with commendable spirit and boldness; 
but their impassioned vehemence fell short of that 
culminating point of intensity, which acts upon al 
audience like an electric burst. The declamation 
both is deficient in force and variety of inflection, 
nor has their gesticulation that significance which 
conveys meaning in a turn of the head or motion 
the hand; yet it is upon declamation they both rely 
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for producing their effects, rather than upon persona- 
tion of character. The best scenes of Miss Vanden- 
hoft’s acting were those with the usurer, where she 
yestrains her emotions, instead of giving free vent to 
them ; in these her power was felt, and her looks and 
were expressive: this should be the clue to 
the secret of her want of force in the outpouring of 
her feelings. Mr. Vandenhoff is too matured to alter 
his manner, but his daughter may yet improve upon 
her early training. Mr. Charles Pitt made his début 
as the lover, and went through the business of the 
with propriety and the air of one accustomed 
tothe boards; but there is nothing very remarkable 
ia him, except his full-toned voice, over which he 
jas yet to acquire a perfect command. A farcical 
ynderplot, of forced vivacity and puerile pleasantry, 
and very slight connexion with the main story, intro- 
duced Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lacy as a pair of merry 
lovers, Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Humby as a maneeuvring 
housekeeper and an aspiring lady’s maid; and Mr. 
Meadows as the usurer’s roguish old clerk : the latter 
yas a picturesque sketch, and the only approxima- 
tin to individual character, though assuredly not 
new, The chief characteristic of this play is the 
utter absence of originality in the persons, incidents, 
and dialogue of the drama; there is not a single new 
jdea throughout; it is an elaborate piece of manu- 
facture, wrought secundum artem from the stock ma- 
terials of dramatic literature, but by no unskilful 
hand. 

The HayMARKET announces its oft postponed 
new comedy positively for Monday, under the title 
of Alma Mater; or, a Cure for Coquettes.’ It is in 
three acts, and Mr. Bourcicault is the author. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences——Papers on certain 
chemical discoveries by M. Pelouze, and by Messrs. 
Malagutti and Sarzeau were read ;‘ also a paper by 
M. Longet, on a new cause of pulmonary emphy- 
sema—M. Gruby communicated some observations 
on the eryptogamia of the roots of the beard in man, 
forming a kind of contagious mentagra. A micro- 
sopic examination of the hair of the beard has shown 
to the author that all the dermatic portion is sur- 
wunded with cryptogamia, forming a vegetable layer 
between the sheath of the hair and the hair itself. 
This disease has chiefly for its seat the chin, the 
upper lip, and the cheeks, and is characterized ex- 
temally by white, grey, or yellowish scales, slightly 
convex in the centres with angular edges.—A com- 
munication was read from M. Vallé, a colour-maker, 
on the employment of a solution of caoutchouce for 
canvas used by painters. M. Vallé was led to the 
teearches, which have terminated in the invention 
vhich he has submitted to the Academy, by observ- 
ing the injury caused to the works of some of the 
greatest masters by the influence of the atmosphere 
upon the canvas, M. Vallé’s method of preparing 
the solution is at presentasecret. Although applied 
to both sides of the canvas, it leaves it sufficiently 
clastic to prevent cracking, and secures it against the 
action of the atmosphere. To this discovery he adds 
that of a peculiar kind of varnish for the painting, 
and thus he defies the ravages of time.—The subject 
of the meteors, commonly called shooting or falling 
stars, was again alluded to. According to the last 
communications from M. Arago, the period between 
the 10th and 12th of August still retains a marked 
superiority for this phenomenon, which is still so 
little understood. M. Littrow, of Vienna, counted, 
mthe night of the 10th of August, 129 of these 
neteors per hour. On the same night M. Bonard, of 
Rennes, counted 44 per hour; at ‘Tours, and in the 
department of the Doubs, M. Laugier and M. Mau- 
Tals witnessed a shower of these meteors. At Paris 
ad at Toulouse the observations of M. Eugene 
Bouvard and M. Petit were attended with less 
marked results, but still they were sufficient to prove 

t the period of the year above named is that in 
Thich the phenomenon abounds. In a communica- 
tin to the Academy M. Bourdot, of Grand-Lemps, 
nthe Isére, states that he watched with great atten- 
fon the passage of these meteors on the night of the 
lth ult. In no instance, when they exploded, did 


Mehemet Ali.—May I ask the favour of having an error in 
your last number corrected. It is stated, in p. 805, that the 
Gold Medal, struck to Mehemet Ali, has reached Alexan- 
dria. This is not the fact: it is at present, and will remain 
for a short period, open for the inspection of the public, at 
the offices of Messrs. Waghorn and Co., 34, Cornhill. 

Iam, &c., C. R. Smitu, Hon. Sec. 
[The arrival of the Medal, and the return of the Wilkie 
picture, were mentioned in letters from Alexandria, 
which appeared in the daily papers, and as no con- 
tradiction appeared, we offered a few words of com- 
ment. } 

Art Union of London.—No less than 85,000 per- 
sons have visited the Exhibition of pictures selected 
by the prizeholders of 1842; and not the slightest 
accident has happened to any of the pictures. 

Astronomical Clock.—After four years labour the 
repairs of the astronomical clock at Strasbourg are 
completed, and it will be set in motion on the meet- 
ing of the Scientific Congress on the 28th. In this 
curious piece of mechanism the revolutions of the 
sun, the moon, and the planets are marked down 
with scientific exactness. Seven figures represent the 
seven days of the week, each appearing in its turn on 
the day allotted to it. The four ages come forward 
to strike the quarters, and the skeleton Death strikes 
the hours. At noon the twelve Apostles advance in 
succession to bend down before the figure of our 
Saviour, who gives them the benediction, At the 
same moment a cock claps his wings and crows three 
times. It is said to be one of the most curious pieces 
of clock-work in Europe. 

The Elbe.—The heats of the summer have so dried 
up the waters of this river, that the water-mills are 
all at a stand, and near Pirna the river is entirely 
dry. The waters, in retiring, have given up a secret 
kept by them for more than 200 years, A square 
stone is left bare, having the following significant in- 
scription in Saxon Patois:_—“ When last men saw 
me, in August 1629, they wept; and they who see 
me next shall weep too.” 

The Boccius Light—A new and very ugly lamp, 
thus named after the inventor, has been set up oppo- 
site Northumberland House in the Strand. The 
light is pure, brilliant, and steady ; and the principle 
is said to be economical, and applicable to burners of 
all sizes. 

The Dent du Midi.—The Gazette de Simplon states, 
that on the 19th ult., six persons started from Sal- 
lanches, and, after encountering great difficulties, 
succeeded in reaching the summit of the mountain. 
This they found to be a plain, slightly inclined, of 
about 30 feet in length, by 20 in breadth, at an 
elevation of about 1,500 feet above the Glacier de 
Planevé. 

King Charles 1I.—On the 27th ult. was erected, at 
Black Dub, between Crosby Ravensworth and Shap 
Wells, a rustic obelisk, to commemorate the circum- 
stance of King Charles II., with his Scottish army, 
having dined there, and drunk of the waters of the 
spring, on their march southwards, a few days previ- 
ous to the battle of Worcester. This place is one of 
the most solitary and dreary that can be well imag- 
ined, surrounded on all sides by uninclosed heath; 
and since the formation of the road over Shap Fells 
is seldom seen, except by the shepherd or the sports- 
man. However, it must be recollected, that now so 
silent and deserted, it was once the great thorough- 
fare from Scotland’ through Lancashire, to the me- 
tropolis of England. On one side of the obelisk is the 
following inscription:—Here, at Black Dub, the 
source of the Lyvennet, Charles IT. regaled his army 
on their march from Scotland, August 8, A.D. 1651. 
—Times. 

The Floating Island, which, according to ‘ Otley’s 
Descriptive Guide,’ has emerged to the surface of 
Derwentwater twelve times in the last forty years, 
made its appearance on Thursday week in two places, 
about forty yards apart, and appears to be daily in- 
creasing its dimensions. It has become a source of 
profit to the boatmen, as numbers of the lake visitors 
are anxious to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
having ocular demonstration of so wonderful an ap- 
pearance.—Carlisle Patriot. 








To ConrEsponpentTs.—J.—G.—S. H. and J. K.1.—C. R.— 
A Subscriber.—W. F.—R. A.—received.—Persons residing 
in Germany, and wishing to receive the Alhene@um regu- 
larly, had better give their orders and pay their subscrip- 





he hear any noise, but the explosion was, in several 
int followed by a long train of phosphoric | 


tions at the post-office of the town where they reside. This, 
we are informed, is the cheapest meaus of obtaining it, and 
pecures regularity. 
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published, price 


Just 3s. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on definite Rules of Transla- 


tion. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for 


Sacortquaing the pense conveyed in ancient Greek Manu- 
arti. 
Cradock & Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price, ma beards, 2l. 2s.; or on large 


scripts,’ &c. 





paper, 3. 3s. 
ESCRIPTION of the COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT MARBLES in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Part IX, Edited by EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq. F.R.S., Keeper 
of the Antiquities. 
Sold at the Museum, and by Longman & Co., Payne & Foss, 
and W. Pickering. 


IES for STAMPING LETTER-PAPER, 

WAFERS, &c., made from wax impressions, at from 10s. 

to 15s., however eloborate the work, stamping in a far superior 

manner to those generally in use, at BARCLAY’S, 22, Gerrard- 

street, Soho. Seals made from wax impressions, 5s. 6d. each. 

Electrotype Plates made, warranted to print 50 per cent. more 
than hammered copper. 


INDLE’S PENS.—There are thirty varieties 

f Windle’s Patent and other Pens. The ROYAL PEN 

(by letters patent), their last invention, is now ready, and may 
be had of all respectable Stationers, Cutlers, &c.—Wholesale 
Warehouse, 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Soli ood, t 
eave to invite the Nobility, Clerey and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS, suitable to the Gothie 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall -heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
rice usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
nto for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


TPESSELLATED PAVEMENT. — WYATT, 
. PARKER & CO. respectfully call the attention of the 
public to their Specimens of TESSELATED PAVEMENT, 
which may be seen at ALBIon Wuarr, Holland-street, Surrey, 
foot of Blackfriars Bridge. The tessere for forming this pave- 
ment or flooring being composed of similar material to that 
used in the manufacture of porcelain, and highly vitrified, is 
imperishable. They can be had of any form and size, from 
cubes of a quarter of an inch, and with the colours burnt 
throughout the entire body. If required, they oy it 
similar to those on the tombs of Edward the Confessor and 
Henry the Third.—Wyatt, Parker & Co. are prepared to execute 
Designs for these floors, or to dispose of the small Quarries or 
‘Tessere by the gross, to such persons as may wish to execute 
their own floors. These Tessera may be united on the floor 
with Roman cement, lime, and pozzolano; plaster of Paris, 
most of the cements now in use, or prepared in slabs, and 
with the same facility as a Portland stone paving.— Encaustic 
or Old English, for paving churches, halls, &c. Also White and 
Ornamental Glazed Tiles and Slabs for stoves, dairies, &c. 


RESTS.—Messrs. BARRY & SON still con- 
tinue to ENGRAVE the CREST on visiting cards in their 
first-rate style for 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 
2s.€d.: also every description of elegant engraving. Specimens 
of the above may be selected from a large and fashionable assort- 
ment, at their wareh . 122, Bish te-street Within, or sent 
on application any distance free of expense. Superfine letter- 
papers, 27s., 22¢., 20s., 18s., 17s., 14s. 6d., 12s., and 8s. per ream 
note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 8s., 6#., and 4s. per ream. Either of 
the above papers may be stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
for the additional charge of 10s. per ream, Messrs. B. & Son 
finding the die, and wafers from it at 7s. per thousand. Their 
stock of inkstands embraces nearly every description made, 
whether for the drawing-room, library, or counting-house ; 
fancy note-paper and envelopes, suitable for invitations, com- 
plimentary notes, weddings, &e.; wafers from the antique, 
diurna, note and envelopes, envelope cases, bibles and prayers 
richly gilt, Mordan’s gold and silver pencil-cases, elegant pen- 
olders, toilet and smelling bottles, souvenirs, card-cases, 
pocket-books, and every description of useful stationery, with 
postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


ATENT LEVER TRUSSES for RUPTURES, 

e simplest and most effective mechanical contrivances 

ever invented for the support and cure of visceral protrusions of 
all kinds; confined to a light elastic pad and an attached lever, 
and not more cumbersome than the simplest form of a 
the full advantages without any of the inconveniences of the 
ordinary steel trusses are derivable from their use. In their 
close application to the body they cannot be detected on the 
person of the wearer. ‘To be had of the patentee's agent, Mr, 
Whyte, Chemist, 223, Piccadilly. A printed Circular will be sent 


to any part of the Kingdom. 
LOSS of HAIR, and 





























































TWENTY YEARS’ 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct, 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
Ihave many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which 1 hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have wed ta more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Bahn have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it according to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

ours, &c. Joun KILvINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
lersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful cur), frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s.. an 
lls. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OL.DRIDGE'S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 

RESERVATION OF HEALTH. — The ex- 

traordinary increase in the nutnber of Patent Medicines 
renders it necessary to direct the attention of Families and 
Invalids to a remedy to which they may have recourse with 
benefit and safety. Foremost among those which are recome 
mended for their eflicacy and simplicity of composition stand 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, a Medicine which, for some 
years, has deservedly enjoyed extensive popularity.—For Indi- 
gestion, Lilious, Liver, and all Stomach Complaints, these Pills 
are invaluable; they are purely vegetable, being extracted 
from Camomile Flowers by a peculiar process. On account of 
their volatile properties, they are sold in BorTLes at Is. lhd. 
and 2s. 9d., the fa er Bottle containing a quantity equal to 
three small ones, and may be had of any respectable Medicine 
Vender.—Purchasers should ask particularly for ‘Norton's 
Camomite Prvxs,’ apd not on any account be persuaded to 
buy an imitation. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Sept. 17, 1842, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE CZARIN A: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 
By MRS. HOFLAND. 


3 vols. 


PERCIVAL KEENE. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


** This new novel of Captain Marryat’s isa most amusing companion to ‘Peter Simple: the difference being that the hero of the present work is the victimiser instead of the 
victim. The variety and originality of its numerous characters, and the perpetual movement of incident and action, entitle this work to rank with the best of Captain Marryat’s pro- 
ductions. The proud, but gallant Captain Delmar—the half-savage, half-heroic Negro pirate, Vincent—the true heart-of-oak British Tar, Bob Cross—the unlucky Tommy Dott—and 
above all, the clever scapegrace, who is the hero of the story, are drawn with consummate skill; and the night adventure with Peggy Pearson in the gale of wind—the chase and fight 
with the two French vessels—the blowing up of the pirate’s schooner—the duel by proxy—and other stirring incidents in Percival Keene's career, are executed with a force and spirit 
that Captain Marryat himself has never exceeded.”—Globe. 


Ill, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, VOL, V. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Comprising the LIVES of KATHARINE PARR and QUEEN MARY, Embellished with a Portrait of Queen Katharine, &c. 
New and revised Editions of the first four Volumes are also now ready. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 18242. 


By Lieut.-Col. SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, 
Author of ‘The Canadas in 1841,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. with a valuable Map and other Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
**We refer our readers to this work, as to a mine of valuable information relative to this colony, and as the most complete description of it hitherto published."—John Bull. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


By J. G. KOHL, Esq. 


1 vol. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. (Now ready.) 


«If some writers, from the minute accuracy of their details, have been likened to such painters as Mieris, Jan Steen, &c., Mr. Kohl’s work on St. Petersburg is nothing less than 
the Daguerréotype itself. He has really given us St. Petersburg by winter and by summer—by day and by night—with its Neva, canals, quays, markets, shops, and houses, each 
swarming with its respective population, not stiffly drawn, as if sitting for their picture, but caught in full life and movement, song, laugh, and talk,—hit off in every shade and grade 
of mind, habit, speech, and ecostume,—under every aspect of feasting and fasting, buying and selling, driving and walking, idling and working, teaching and learning, baptising, 
marrying, and burying,—and all with a truth and vivacity which it would be impossible to surpass.”—Quarterly Revicw. 


THE NABOB AT HOME: 
OR, THE RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


By the AuTaor of ‘Lire rn INp1A,’ 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Vil. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


AvutTuor of ‘ Evettna,’ *Ceciitia,’ &e. 
Vol. IV., with Portrait of Mrs. Detany. New and revised Editions of the first three Volumes are also now ready. 


VIlt, 


A STEAM VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 


By the RHINE and DANUBE, in 1840-41. 
By C. W. VANE, MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


“ Many things worthy of attention, from the high position and access to intelligence enjoyed by the noble writer, and denied to humbler hands, will be found in these volumes, 
which reflect credit on the character of the author, as a British peer, a gallant officer, and an observant traveller.”—Literary Gazette. , 
** We do not remember to have read tours of equal merit, or which more truly deserve, what is unquestionably in store for them, universal perusal.”—Morning Post. 


x 


MASSANIELLO: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ The whole romance is full of spirited and well sustained action, which gives it the deepest interest.”"— Weekly Chronicle. wring 

“The romance-reading world is much indebted to the author of this work, and his editorial friend, the author of ‘Brambletye House,’ for bringing before it a rich and glo 4 
picture of one of the most extraordinary outbursts of popular fury that the historian has ever been called upon to record. To the great advantage of full and local knowledge, 
writer of ‘ Massaniello’ superadds great powers of description and of imagination. Hlis hero and other characters are faithfully and forcibly drawn. Salvator Rosa is brought A 
prominently upon the canvas. Victoria, the high-minded daughter of the Duke d’Arcos, the Spanish Governor of Naples, is a very beautiful conception, and there is a sweetness, 
devotion, a self-sacrifice in Ursula, the wife of Massaniello, that can never fail to produce the most touching effect.”"—Cuurt Journal. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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